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The Week. 


MHE President has at last filled up the vacant foreign missions. 
| Mr. James Russell Lowell has been nominated for London, a post 
for which he wilt, we imagine, willingly exchange his present one, 


| ing t 


and would do so even if it were not positive promotion both in pay | 


and in other ways. The field of choice for the English mission has 
been much restricted by the difficulty of finding any one to take it 
who, besides possessing the necessary intellectual and social qualiti- 
cations, was rich enough to bear the expense of living in the style 
which tradition has attached to the place. The President has 
solved the problem in the best possible manner by giving it to a 
man who will illustrate the position without being rich, and will 
therefore not be called on for lavish expenditure. Mr. Faster, the 
present Minister to Mexico, goes to Russia; Mr. Fairchild, of Wis- 
consin, to Spain, in Mr. Lowell's place. Mr. Philip H. Morgan, of 
Louisiana, who is now said to be practising law in Egypt, goes to 
Mexico. The delay in filling these vacancies has brought out the 
fact that an Administration which is at all desirous of filling diplo- 
matic positions carefully, finds increasing difficulty in doing so. 
The use made of many of these offices of late years has made them 
much less of a distinction than they used to be, and Americans of 
the right kind feel more keenly than they used to feel the dulness 
of life in a foreign capital, without a knowledge of the language or 
more than official access to its best society, and without recognition 
by the diplomatie corps as professional brethren. In faet, consid- 
ering the changes the telegraph has wrought in the mode of con- 
ducting negotiations with foreign powers, and the impossibility of 
making diplomacy a regular calling, it is a question whether the 
work of all the existing missions would not be best done by a single 
Minister, having his headquarters in Paris, free to travel about, and 
with consuls-general under him in the various capitals. 





The Maine Republicans have organized a legislature, composed 
of the majority of the members really chosen last fall, elected Mr. 
Davis Governor, and submitted their action and all possible ques- 
tions—twenty-seven in all—which could arise out of the present or 
similar complications to the decision of the State Supreme Court. 
The Fusionists meanwhile elected Joseph L. Smith, the recent 
Greenback candidate, Governor, and both he and Davis delivered 
inaugural addresses. Smith’s has by this time become curious 
reading, particularly the note of thankfulness to Providence with 
which it opened. The Supreme Court returned eminently satisfae- 
tory answers to the Republican questions. General Chamberlain, 
who has been a kind of dictator throughout the trouble, and is, of 
course, now mentioned as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency, 
recognized Mr. Davis, as did also the State officials generally, so 
that the Fusionists have been compelled finally to hold their sessions 
upon the sidewalks and date their orders “ State of Maine, House of 
Representatives, as near as possible.” Governor” Smith is re- 
ported to be anxious to withdraw “as gracefully as possible,” and 
the Fusionists may possibly gradually subside. They have, how- 
ever, taken the seal of the State, bagged the election returns, and 
talk with their accustomed effrontery : indeed, their opponents are 
in great fear that they will persist in keeping up their organization, 
and will send to the Democratic Congress next year a Democratic 
list of Presidential electors for Maine. 


, 





The practice of “ fixing” legislatures, of which the attempt of 
the Fusionists of Maine is a feeble example, was, it must be re- 
membered, begun in Louisiana in 1873. There were then two 
factions of the Republicans contending for the mastery, one sip- 





| 


ported by the custom-house and the collector, Casey, President 
Grant’s brother-in-law, and there was a dispute, as in Maine, over 
the returns as canvassed by two rival canvassing boards, and two 
legislatures were in consequence set up Pinchback and 
the other the Warmoth legislature. The Pinechbaek party there- 
upon filed a bill under the Foree Act in the United States District 
Court, and got an order from Durell, the judge, at midnight, direct- 
he United States marshal to seize and hold the State-house, 
and admit no one to seats whom he (the marshal) did not think 
entitled to them. The marshal took United States troops accord- 
ingly, seized the State-house, and admitted no one but members ot 
the Pinchback faction, and the legislature thus organized was 
promptly recognized by telegraph trom Washington by President 
Grant in person. Previously to this, Warmoth’s Senate had been 
prevented from forming a quorum by Casey’s lending the United 
States revenue-cutter to carry off a number of the senators out of 
reach of the sergeant-at-arms. They were kept on board several 
days, but Casey was not dismissed for his conduct. 


one 


the 


In 1875 there was another dispute over the returns for the legis- 
lature, and Kellogg, the Republican governor, tike Garcelon, did 
not like the body which claimed the seats, and was not willing to 
concede to them the parliamentary power of passing on their own 
qualifications. So he determined to organize the Legislature himself 
with United States troops, which were promptly furnished him for 
that purpose. General de Trobriand went into the House, read a 
letter from Kellogg telling the House it was an illegal body, and ex 
pelled from the Chamber such persons as were pointed out by Gen- 
eral Campbell, Kellogg’s general of militia. General de Trobriand 
then had the roll called, and seated such persons as he thought pro- 
per with the aid of a file of soldiers. These things are worth recall 
ing, as having much to do with the growth and spread of the dispo 
sition to get hold of the government in any way you ean, no matter 
how your opponents feel about it, of which the Maine affair is a 
striking exemplification. People thought in 1873 and 1875 that the 
contagion of Seuthern lawlessness and contempt for the forms of 
law would not reach the North; but this is a contagion which no 
quarantine can stop. After what has happened in Maine, would it 
not be well for everybody to examine himself and cast out what- 
ever political unserupulousness he finds in his composition, let the 
other party be ever so wicked and base? The secret of ** Mexiean- 
ism” is the enormous wickedness of the other party. 


A bill has been introduced into the New York Assembly, and a 
similar one is promised in the New Jersey Legislature, providing 
for the appointment of Presidential electors by Congressional dis- 
tricts, save the usual two from the State at large. The newspapers 
have been at some pains to discover the drift of public sentiment in 
regard to the matter, and it appears that Republicans generally are 
in favor of, and Democrats opposed to, the proposed change, which 
was to have been expected. The arguments offered by the former 
are that the election next November would be far less exciting; 
that New York would cease to be the “ pivotal” State, a position 
which it has no business to occupy any way ; and that every possible 
means of forestalling such Democratie aetion as the proceedings of 
the Fusionists in Maine have shown is to be confidently anticipated, 
ought to be improved. Mr. George Bliss, for example, ‘thought it 
simply a matter of consideration whether it is necessary to protect 


| the Republican party from unfair legislation by the Democratic 
legislatures in other States.” The 


Democrats, on the other hand, 
of course, take the lofty ground that no legislature that was not 
specially elected to make such a change has any right to violate 
traditions so peremptorily and for such evidently interested rea- 
sons, and they rely largely upon the “‘ conservatism of the country.” 








ry The 

The proposition 1 theless, been received with coldness, 

ularly enough, by the triends of Mr. Conkling, by whom it 
mee hrewd ! I «lt ce to belittle the entire stoek in 
de of the Favorite Son of the pivotal State.” It is said that 
of course, out of the Presidential race, and is o » be 
ed for the reason that he is supposed to carry * the great 
t Né York “in his pocket, and to be inclined to place its 
el votes at the disposal of his former chief But the sign 
Ul point to a rapid decline of the Grant movement. In 
s ill more or less * pivotal” (namely, Indiana, Ohio 
nia), a renewed newspaper effort has just been 
o “feel the popelar pulse” on the Presidential question, 
with disastrous results for the * boom”; Sherman and Blaine appear 
to be large favorites over Grant. Consequently the friends of Sena- 
tor Co ne are beginning to ask themselves whether it is vot 
worth while to proclaim him openly as a principal, instead of 
tacitly regarding him as a second. The main difticulty in the 
way of this is the ridiculousness of his candidacy ; but it is quite 


clear that this is not sufficiently apparent to him and his friends to 
them from thinking the third-term notion 
abused and curiously unappreciated pub- 


prevent him—provided 


} 


finally collapses—a greatly 


lic leader 


The Senate Committee on Finance have reported adversely on 
Mr. Bayard’s bill for withdrawing the legal-tender quality from the 
greenbacks, to which only himself and Mr. Kernan subseribe uncon- 
Mr. Wallace desiring to amend it and Mr. Morrill being 


opposed to its taking effeet immediately without an interval of pre- 


ditionally ; 
paration. The interest which the Senate takes in financial matters 
generally was shown on the same day when Mr. Morrill attempted 
to discuss the possible rate of interest for refunding and was very 
uncivilly treated by his colleagues, who paid no attention to bim. 
Vy. Hoar bas again brought up the question of the final distribution 
of the Geneva Award, and has threatened to take it out of the hands 

The 
Amendment, which seems predestined to relate to wo- 
man’s suffrage, has been introduced by Mr. Ferry, of Michigan. 
the House, 


of the Committee on the Judiciary if they delay much longer. 
Sixteenth 
In 
the Committee on Banking and Currency has reported 


W 


th amendments Mr. Price’s bill compelling banks to keep one- 
half of their reserve in gold and silver. 
On Monday Mr. Kelley got a large vote on a motion to suspend 
the rules and pass a resolution declaring that the negotiation, by 
the Executive and Senate, of a commercial treaty fixing the rates 
of duties on imported articles would be “an infraction of the Con- 
stitution, and an invasion of one of the highest prerogatives ef the 
Mr. Kelley relies on §7 of Art. I. of the 
Constitution, which says that ‘‘aJl bil/s for raising revenue shall 
the House.” Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, took the same 
ground in the Senate in regard to the Sandwich Islands Treaty, 
which nevertheless was ratitied by 51 to 12 five years ago (Mareh 
8, 1875). But we consider a less doubtful objection to be that one 


tlouse of Representatives.” 


originate in 


house should not forestall or misrepresent public opinion on a ques- 
tion on which parties have divided and may divide again with great 
intensity, and which regularly should be settled by medifieations of 
the tariff agreed to by both houses, after due and public delibera- 
tion. The latter method, too, has educational advantages which 
ought not to be lightly abandoned. 


The Voorhees Committee for investigating the causes of the 
negro exodus from the South began taking testimony on Monday. 
The first persons examined were a Congregational minister in 
Washington and Assistant Postmaster Tullock, who stated that 
they had agreed to serve as the Board of Audit of a certain Emi- 
grant Aid Society, whose circular begging for assistance in helping 
the freedmen find refuge from persecution is being widely distri- 
buted and bears their names; but they denied any personal know- 
ledge of the causes of the emigration, or of the cireular. ‘This 
seems a little singular. and shows the uses to whieh a board of 


of several extraordinary speculations. 
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audit can be put, but it also unpleasantly recalls the liberties takey 
with the names of prominent Republicans by the originators of 7) 
A ecolered elerk in the Treasury [p, 
partment appeared as a member of the Society in question, w) 
had had many conversations with the North Carolina emigrants 6; 
The chief re 
at they did not get enough money for 

An Indiana judge testified that 

mers in Vigo County, and that they \ 


Freedmen’s Savings- Bank. 


their wav to Indiana. ison for their removal, he d 
covered, Was simply t] 
work in the former State. 

no room for the new-e 
‘the 
vote.” 


ill -reneral 
brought only to Meantime, the 
lack for opposition in North Carolina itself and among the colored 
In the Christmas issue of the Raleigh Journal of Industry 


received because impression is that they 


there movement does yor 
people 
there is a warm editorial protest against it, on the ground of thy 
general well-being of the blacks in the State, and their wor 
progress in all respeets since the war; and the paper contends t 
‘those who are leaving the ‘Old North State’ are principally ¢| 
more shiftless or worthless class of our population.” The Ch 
papers are printing charitable appeals from Kansas on behalf of ¢] 
refugees there, who are represented as suffering greatly for want 


clothes and shelter. 


The appointment of the Superintendent of Public Works in t) 
State, a very important office, was lodged in the Governor's h 
by the recent Constitutional Amendment for the express purpos: 
taking it out of politics. It has become Governor Cornell’s duty t 
fill the place for a new term, and he has promptly anpointed Mr. 
B. Dutcher, the well-known custom-house appraiser. Mi: 
Dutcher has had no experience at all in connection with * publ 
works,” but he is a‘ worker” of undoubted activity and abilit 
He knows all about “ fixing” and * controlling primaries,” and 
such subjects as the “ Solid South,” the “* Brigadiers,” and ‘1 
claims,” and the criminal jurisprudence of South Carolina and Mi; 
sissippi, he is sound as a bell. He excited some attention as a st 
speaker in the late canvass by his having been permitted by s« 
tary Sherman, in direct violation of the civil-service rules, to | 
his post in the Custom-house in order to thunder through the = 
on the above-named topics. His appointment is very properly t 
as an indicacion that Mr. Cornell means to work the Machine vig 
ously during the coming year—and of this no one who voted fo1 
can reasonably complain. But it ought to be observed that the j 
bery and corruption in the public works will probably be ful!y 
great as under the old régime. He is now being solemnly warn 
not to reappoint Smyth, the wicked Conklingite Superintendent oi 
Insurance, but there is no efficient reason for his heeding t! 
warnings. No man in the State is more opposed to murders in \ 
sissippi and Louisiana than Smyth. 


Silas 


The return tlow of currency towards New York has at last begun 
in considerable volume, and the banks are each week increasing 
their reserves. During the week one of the large national bauks of 
this city—the Metropolitan—gave up its note circulation of $2,200.- 
000, principally in order to be able to turn into cash a profit of 
$90,000 which existed on the 4 per cent. bonds pledged to secure 
these notes, the bonds being exceptionally bigh and the season 0! 
the year being one in which the profits of bank-note circnlation are 
smal. The returning ease of the money market has caused specu- 
lation to blossom anew, and the Stock Exchange has been the scen¢ 
One of these involved the 
stocks of two railroads, the Louisville and Nashville and the Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga. After months of rivalry between the re- 
spective managers the former stole a march on the latter by secrei)\ 
buying enough of its stock to get control. This was announced with 
a great flourish as one of the most important railroad combinations 
on record, and besides as one of the “ neatest pieces of financing” 
known, and the Louisville and Nashville stock jumped from 8&0} to 
121, bur fell back to 110. The stock of the Nashville and Chatt 
nooga, which was the vanquished contestant, advanced from &94 | 
The other speculation was in the 


stocks of the Union Pacifie and the Kansas Pacifie railroads. 
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advaneed, on the proposed consolidation of them, the former 
29to 971, and the latter from 95 to 107 ; the one fell back to 933 
There were other minor ios 


strong: and 


ments of the same 
all kinds the New York 


ite offered to the publie here and in Europe the 


the other to 94. 
In\ 


S\ 


estments of were 


entral Naicy 
gu of the stock recently bought from Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt. 
' the 
bids 
at 
London 


opened at 
for 
earning 


for three days, and will be 
he 


—_ 
road 1s 


iis were invited for it 
Accompanying t invitation 
the 


per annum. 


of business to-day. 


statement which shows that now 


"more than 14 per cent. 
and the 


Silver in 


ite Ot 


need to 524d. per oz. ; bullion value here of the 412!- 


ilver dollar advanced to SO.8817. 





° acai 
Sir Henry Layard’s tirst attempt to discipline the Turks bas not 

heen very successful. © Dr. Koller, a German missionary, employed 

a Turkish priest, named Ahmed Tewfik, to translate some religious 
compositions in manuseript into Turkish. The police got wind of 

. matter and arrested Ahmed Tewfik, and confiscated the reli- 
sjous composition, and condemned the translator to death. The 
British Minister remonstrated, and, no attention being paid to 
him. sent in an ultimatum demanding the restoration of the 
manuscript and Ahmed Tewtik’s release, and the dismissal of 
Hafiz Pasha, the Minister of Police, a miscreant who had figured 
prominentls in the Bulgarian massacres, and whose punishment 
had, therefore, been demanded by Lord Derby. Pending the 
Porte’s answer, Sir Henry suspended diplomatic relations and tele- 
eraphed home for instructions. The Porte then answered that Dr. 
Kéller was a German subject; that his manuscript would be re- 

tored; that Ahmed Tewtik would not be executed, but exiled to a 
Christian island, and that Hafiz Pasha would not be dismissed, as 
t was the Suitan himself who had ordered the arrest. 

This the English Liberals regard as a snub for Sir Henry, while 
the Tories say that the Sultan was put up to the arrest by the 
wicked and cunning Russians, who wished to embroil bim with his 
Western friends. But the real interest of the incident lies in the 
impudent reliance of the Porte on its weakness. It knows that no 
Power but Russia dares to exert any real pressure on it. It shows, 
moreover, that, in spite of the Tanzimat and the Hatti Hamayon, 
the religious toleration which exists in Turkey is no greater than 
jt ever was, in the eyes of the authorities. Non-Mussulmans were 
wlways aliowed freedom of worship and freedom of proselytiz- 
ing among each other; but to convert a Mussulman or to leave 
the Mussulman Church is not permitted now any more than ever. 
On this point the law is positive. The case of an ulema trans- 
lating or spreading infidel documents is not provided for in terms, 
but any Mussulman who blasphemes God, or bis attributes, or the 

Koran, or denies the divine mission of Moses or: Christ, incurs the 
ne penalty of instant death. So does any one who attacks the Mussul- 
of man faith, or the obligation of its rites and ceremonies, or derides 
\).- its sacred things. 

BS - 

The distress in Ireland seems to grow, and so does the turbulence. 

There is in many districts open and concerted resistance to the ser- 
7 vice of processes looking to eviction, and in one case it went to the 


point of a conflict with the police, who charged with the bayonet 
und wounded several persons. The best statement of what can be 
done, and ought to be done, for Irish discontent by legislation, which 
° has yet appeared from an authoritative source, is a paper by Dr. Neil- 





on Hancock, the well-known statistician of Dublin, in the last 
humber of the Fortnightly Review. He gives the highest praise to 
h Mr. Gladstone’s legislation during the years 1869, 1870, and declares 
that his Irish Chureh Act and Irish Land Act of these vears gave 


everything to Ireland which she would have gained if the Treaty ot 
Limerick had not been broken, and Pitt hed 


George IIL. to carry out the pledges made at the time 


Le Cll alowed by 


} TT o.8 
OF fe Clon, 


’ = Unhappily, the beneficent policy thus entered upon was drop- 
- hoped by the Beaconsfield Ministry for the more attractive work 
= of extending the empire abroad. The things Dr. Hancock nov 
5 
4 
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asks for as suffice ent are, the complete assimilation of the Trish 
electoral franchise to that of England and Seotland: the introduc 
tion of cumulative voting into the election of Joeal boards; thi 
| election of county governments by the taxpayers: an increase in 
the discretionary powers of these boards; the assimilation of the 
Irish to the English and Seotch poor-Liws by the out-door relief of 
the able-bodied. This class ¢an now only ob hn retel re db 
entering the workhouse, which they abhor, ds soon 1 do it 
they resort in times of distress to «1 as they unde edlv would 
in Seotland and England also. Finally, Dr. Hancock cs fo 
legalization all over the island of the Ulst t-right eust 
which vives an outgoing tenant the right to sell the good-will « 
farm, and an inerease in the legal facilities for the pure e by t 
ants of the fee of their holdings on estates sold by the I nbered 
Estates Court. The article ought to be read « by Mr 
Beecher, and such sons of thunder all over the country as are di 
claiming on the Irish land question. Mr. Parnell himself eould 
hardly do better than read it aloud to his 
Germany has at last reeognized the inde; lenee of Rumania 
a step which it appears was delayed, in spite of the emancipation ot 
the Jews of the Principality, by a dispute between a Jewish ( 
eate in Berlin, whose cause Prince Bismarek espoused, ( 
Rumanian Government over a railroad concessio ¥ y ( t 
derives additional interest from the facet thata terrible | S 
raging in Germany between the Jews and the Christians, and that 
Bismarck has got over the intolerance which made him declare 
1247 that he would coneede them all rights but one, that of {i , 
administrative offices in a Christian state. The Crown Prince ha 
also recently taken oceasion to appear at a charitable meeting in a 
synagogue to testify his svmpathy with the Jews under the tempes 
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of hostility whieh is now beating on them. The well 
cist, Treitscbke, has attacked them, and to him Dr. Paulus Cassel) 
the Y Jew 


appeared in the ne of 


in Preussische Jahrbticher. Eleven anti-. 


have 


has replied 


pamphlets troversy, sol 


whieh have run to ten or twelve editio With such titles 
the ‘*Victory of Judaism over Germanism ‘News from the 


Theatre of the Jewish War”: © The Jewish Question from the 
Point of View of German Commeree and Industry ‘Down wit 

the Jews’: * The New Palestine. or Germany Judaized The Jews 
and their friends have been ¢ quall prolit ( 1 TE ply and the ear { t 
wages fiercer every day. The anti-Jews sav t he ¢ enemy of 
the German nation works neither with plough, ne \ ham- 
mer, nor pickaxe, nor spade; that he eseap litary se v being 
flat-footed, bow-legged, In Kk and weal wk he 
monopolizes commer nad « mon wt he j 
pushing, restless, intrusive, gets a best p If, and 
lives in the country as if it were at mm. Towhich the Jews reply 
that for ages they were shut out from all emplovments but that of 
money-changer or trader: that their phys defects are the result of 
the wretched existence long led by the race under Christian oppres- 
sion; that thev make no money b IV meaus not epen to every- 
body, and thet they use it for as noble purposes as the Christians ; 
that they are as public spirited and patriotic; that the race has 
given Germany Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, and Heine, and the ld 


Spinoza. Moses, and Jesus Christ. 


most momentous, and 


Treitschke 
crermany 


reats the Jewish question as 

bei 
in all fields of a esides seizing on the 
is all very well for Englishmen and Freneh- 
German excitement, but there are in Italy 
1 France only 45,000, while 


ine. 


Sore ha ; . >) +) , , 
says that is ng overrun northern Jews, who are 


by 
eating up the country tivity, 1 
periodical press; that it 
men to laugh over the 
only 40,000 Jews, in England only 45,000, 
He declares 
in all the 


ightened and cultivated circles, and amongst those who are 


Germany has 600,000, and the ery is still they ex 
powerful and 


the } « +) ++ x ’ , > 
‘that the anti-Semitic movement is deep 

| 
most enl ] 


national 
‘the Jews are 


religious intolerance or 


furthest removed from all idea of 
pride. There is only one opinion on the matter 


our curse,’ ” 


eed 
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THE RAILROADS AND THE TARIFF. 


MU rationale of the existing protective tariff is that while pub- 
| lie opinion has not been greatly moved one way or the other, 
either to raise or lower the seale of duties on imports, or to main- 
tain them at any particular level, certain important and powerful 
interests deriving prolits from the restrictions imposed upon foreign 
trade have been well organized and constantly on the alert at 
Washington to prevent any meddling with this source of their 
eains. Hitherto there has been no united effort or set purpose on 


the part of any particular class or interest in opposition to any par- 
ticular branch of the protective system. The overthrow of the 
clutie 
yellow fever in the South; and the sudden and sweeping success 
of the measure shows that whenever public opinion is considerably 
aroused respecting the duties levied by way of protection upon 
wrticles of general use and necessity, the protected classes are pow- 
erless to resist it. In the absence of any such manifestation of 
public opinion, or of any opposing interest, the existing duties, 
however unreasonable or comical—tor some of them seem to have 
been inserted into the law only to excite laughter—bid fair to re- 
main undisturbed, in obedienee to the law of staties, for an indeti- 
nite period of time. 

There are signs, however, of movements, both general and spe- 
cial, directed against particular features of the protective system. 
A motion in the House of Representatives last week to abolish the 
duties on salt resulted in a tie vote, which is something surprising 
seeing that it was brought before the House on the responsibility of 
a single member-without the previous consideration of a committee. 
The yellow-metal manufacturers of the United States have sent a 
memorial to the Committee on Commerce praying a repeal of the 
duties on copper (the chief raw material of their industry), or, as an 
alternative, a reimposition of the duties on sheathing-metal for 
ships’ bottoms, which ship-builders are enabled by the act of 1872 to 
withdraw from bond without the payment of duty. They allege 
that Lake Superior copper has been exported to foreign markets 
during the past year at about 18 cents per pound, and has at no 
time been sold for consumption at home for less than 15} cents, 
While at the date of the memorial the price was 21 to 22 cents per 
pound, or about the price at which the same copper could have 
heen brought back from England with the duty added. They allege 
further that the manufacture of yellow metal was begun in this coun- 
try thirty-five years ago without the aid of protection, that it suc- 
ceeded so well on the basis of free-trade that it drove the British 
article first out of our own markets and eventually out of those of 
South America and China, but that under the operation of the cop- 
per tariff and the act of 1872 English sheathing-metal has returned 


and driven our manufacturers out of the home market. Perhaps 


on quinine last summer was due mainly to the ravages of 
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| new and in its earliest stages, it should just now receive exceptiona| 


} per ton. 


| 


protection ”; that the capacity of the existing works is equal to the 
present demand; that steel rails are used only by railways in the 
astern and Middle States. and, hence, that the Western and South- 
ern States are not interested to resist an increase of the duty; that 
by the time the Western and Southern roads require steel rails * home 
competition will have secured to them the best domestic rail at a 
price lower than the foreign rail can be obtained,” ete. The prayer 
of the petitioners was for a duty of two cents per pound, or 844 x9 
They had, perhaps, learned by experience in former cases 
that the Committee of Ways and Means were in the habit at that 
time of cutting down the demands of applicants about 33 per cent., 
and accordingly raised their own figure to meet the anticipated 
At all events, they secured a duty of 14 cent per pound, or 
S28 per ton. The capacity of the six companies was stated to he 
100,000 tons per annum. It proved to be somewhat larger than 
this; but so far was it from supplying the demand that in th 
three following years more than 400,000 tons of steel rails were 
imported from abroad, paying the increased duty, and imposing 
a corresponding charge upon the transportation of freight and 


paring. 


passengers. 

Nearly ten years have passed since this extravagant tax was 
placed upon one of the most important instruments of civilization; 
and the railway companies, pressed upon all sides by demands for 
lower rates in their seale of charges, have begun to ask whether the 


| pbrase “just now,” with which the steel manufacturers prefaced 


their petition to Congress in 1870 for exceptional protection, is 
bounded by time or only by eternity. It is known that in the pro- 
gress of mankind there was a stone age, followed by a bronze age, 
succeeded by an iron age, and it is enquired whether the steel age of 
100 per cent. duties is to last as long as the others. The railway 


| companies are greatly to blame for allowing this tax to be imposed 


jority, using only iron rails, were inditferent as to steel. 
| gave as litle heed to the matter as they did to the Dill, which 


upon the chief raw material of their business, seeing that it was not 
imposed for public revenue but the contrary. They could have 
prevented it if they,had chosen to do so. Some of them aided in 
securing the passage of the bill; others believed that they could 
collect the tax off their customers in perpetuo, while the great ma- 
The public 


passed about the same time, expunging the silver dollar from the 
coinage. 

So great a change has come over the steel industry since then 
by the cheapening of processes, labor, and materials, both here 
and abroad, that the cost of steel rails is now but a trifle above that 
of iron. Steel rails sold in this country in 1869 at $132 per ton, in 
1879 at $42 50; while in England they declined in the same period 


| from $55 to $22. A duty of 1} cents per pound when the price 


nothing could illustrate the cut-throat principles of the existing 


tariff more forcibly than this example. 

A case of much greater magnitude and interest, however, has 
been brought before the Committee of Ways and Means by a num- 
ber of railroad companies which are laying or relaying their tracks 
with steel rails. In the “memorandum ” which they have pre- 
sented to Congress they show that the duty on steel rails ($28 per 
ton) was at a recent date equal to 120 per cent. ad valorem, while 
the cost of ocean transportation, which operates equally with the 
duty as protection to the manufacturer in this country, brought 
the virtual rate of protection up to 131 per cent. This is more 
than double and nearly treble the rate of duty imposed upon 
manufactures of steel generally, which is fixed in the tariff at 
45 per cent. ad valorem, which was also the rate on steel rails prior 
to 1871. 

The * confidential ” petition of the steel-rail makers to Congress 
in 1870, praying an increase of the then existing duty (45 per cent.), 
is appended to the present memorandum. This is an important, 
but by no means novel, document. It is signed by six persons, 
representing as many corporations then engaged in the manufacture 
of steel rails, and it sets forth that, as their branch of industry ‘is 


wwe 


a4 


abroad is $55 is equal to 50 per cent., but when the price falls to 
$22 it is equal to 122 per cent. The gradual equalization of price 
between iron and steel has, of course, greatly multiplied the use of 
the latter, so that the demand in the United States has again out- 


' run the domestic supply, and the importation is now going on from 


both England and Germapy at a rapid rate in spite of the duty. A 
writer in the Herald (Mr. J. A. Roberts) estimates that the demand 
in this country, for work already laid out, exceeds by 1,000,000 tons 
the capacity of the American mills to supply. So great a demand 
has, of course, raised the price abroad as well as at home. The 
demand may possibly be equal to, or in excess of, the world’s pre- 
sent power of supply, in which case the total abolition of the 


tariff would not immediately lower the price, and hence would 


not lessen the profits of the American manufacturer. But the 
supply would eventually overtake the demand, and the price of rails 
would fall to the cost of production plus the average rate of profit 
in manufacturing industry generally. The promise of the steel-rail 
makers that “by the time the Western and Southern roads require 


| large quantities of steel, home competition will have secured to them 
| the best domestic rail at a price lower than the foreign rail can be 


obtained,” has not been realized. The Western and Southern roads 
require large quantities of steel now, and are actually importing 1 
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from abroad, but the price of the domestic rail remains (as was in- 
tended) $28 per ton above the foreign. 

The petition of the railway companies is for a reduction of the 
duty to #10 per ton. This is a higher tax than there is any present 
or prospective need of, but a lower one can hardly be expected now. 
The question of the success or failure of the movement in Congress 
depends very much upon the earnestness and unanimity of the rail- 
way companies themselves. When in 1870 they allowed the in- 
erease of duty to be imposed, times were cood, freight was pressing 
upon the means of transportation, railway profits were uniformly 


large, Granger legislation had not begun to torment them, and the 
«railway problem” had not agitated the public mind to any great 
extent. There was every reason to suppose that the railways would 
be able, in the future as in the past, to ebarge over upon the public 
every item of cost that entered into their own expenditures. But 
the times have changed and ideas have changed also. Great bavoe 
has taken place in railway property from one cause and another, 
and competition has reduced the cost of transportation generally to 
a very narrow margin of profit to the carriers-——probably not above 
four percent. average on the capital actually emploved—the ‘ memo- 
randum ” says only two per cent., taking the whole country to- 
cether. Times are improving now for railways as well as for other 
trades, but there is evidence tending to show that the law of com- 
petition will not hereafter regulate the rates of railway transporta- 
tion exclusively, except where it regulates them downward. A 
strong pttbiic opinion has to be taken account of henceforward, so 
that even in good times railway companies cannot confidently rely 
upon getting back from their customers every sort of expense that 
may be imposed upon them by excessive duties and taxes or by their 
own improvidence. On the other hand, the public must recognize 
the fact that the actual cost of railway transportation has to be paid 
fur, at all events, by the goods and passengers transported, whether 


railway shareholders get much or little, and that the chief item of 


cost is in the rails that support the traftic. Consequently, they have 
an interest in the pending question at least equal to that which 
they take in the regulation of railways by State laws and State com- 
missions. 
public advantages to result from maintaining the present rate of 
duty, but the failure of their former predictions, both as to their 
ability to supply the home demand and to supply it at as low a rate 
as the foreign article, ought to disqualify them as witnesses. 


THE GERMAN CHANCELLORSHIP. 


i statements of the telegraph about Bismareck’s condition are 

vague and contradictory, but they leave little doubt that the 
Prince is really in a serious condition, and that the worst result 
is unhappily not beyond the range of the possible. Even though he 
survive the present attack, it seems not impossible that he 
may practically relinquish his duties and retire from affairs. The 
question of the succession becomes, therefore, what the French call 
an actual one, and the public mind of Berlin, which has so long, so 
recklessly, and one might add so systematically neglected to pre- 
pare for the inevitable vacancy in the first office of the Empire, is 
now meditating uneasily on its near approach. 

That this will prove to be a costly improvidence seems to be 
already apparent to the Prince himself, if the anxiety which he is 
said to have lately expressed was the product of a sound mind rather 
than of an unsound body. But the discovery comes, in any ease, too 
late to vindicate his reputation for prescience, except, indeed, at the 
cost of his reputation for prudence. He is himself the worst offender ; 
he himself has taught Germany to be indifferent about the fu- 
ture. If his countrymen, awed by the spectacle of his own great- 
ness, seemed reluctant or unable to place him witbin those stern 
rules of mortality from which no statesman is exempt, it was 
his duty to correct their error by a wise provision for the last 
emergency. When they seemed dazzled by the splendor of his 
achievements he ought to have been training up pupils who should 


The steel-rail makers will probably exhibit a new lot of 
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This he has 


preserve those achievements after his departure. 
alike 


neglected or refused to do, but rather throughout his career 


in constructive statesmanship, in regular legislation, and in his 


relations with men or parties—has made his policy so strictly a per- 


sonal one that no system permanentiy available 


and no successor at 


all competent has been created. In private he used sometimes to 
deplore the absence of two compact rival parties and of rival sets 
of efficient statesmen, both of which he found in England. For 
this equilibrium and abundance of resources England, he has said, 
was to be envied. But his hearers commonly took such observa 
tions not as maxims of practical wisdom, but rather as ironical 
commentaries on the helplessness of German parties as against his 
own authority and on the folly of all petty aspirants to his own 
an interpretation which the Prince never, to our knowledge, 
And in the same way the fiiendships which he showed 


place 
corrected. 
for one man or another were never lasting or significant enough to 
make out of their object a recognized candidate tor the succession. 
This incredulity may have been unjust to the Prince, but the con 
sequences were not for that reason any the less serious. It is t 
day more than ever apparent that Germany not only has no second 
statesman who can be named in the same breath with Bismarek, 
but that there is not even one whose prominence in the state or 
popularity with the people would in the least facilitate the choice of 
a successor. There is only an indetinite group of respectable poli- 
ticians from whom, fazte de miewr, the next chancellor may be 
selected. Some of these we will briefly mention. 

The first impulse of the Court and the military p 
the chancellorship should become vacant, would pro 
look for a fitting person in the ranks of diplomacy. Bismarck him 
self began his political career and first made his reputation in that 
service; his influence will first there be missed; and urgent as un 
doubtedly is the need of continued progress in the work of domestic 
reform, it is still in foreign polities that the most serious interests of 
But the diplomatic service boasts only 
There are other aceom- 


1 
“it 


rtv, ln case 


mably be to 


1 
} 
A 


the Empire are engaged. 
one possible chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe. 
plished ambassadors, such as Von Keuck 
Hatzfeldt, one or two of whom are favorites of Bismarck ; but Prinee 
Hohenlohe alone has been regarded as in any sense in training for 
the chancellorship, and even he has one grave disqualification. He 
is a nobleman of the highest social rank; has an ample fortune ; 
his course during the critical years between Sadowa and Sedan was 


Prinee Reuss, Count 


patriotic and sagacious; he has approved himself a cautious diplo- 
matist, sufliciently docile to satisfy even Bismarck’s exacting notions ; 
and he enjoys the advantage of a Prussian bureaucratic training. 
But he is a Bavarian, and this alone will probably render hii 
ineligible tor the higher post. An unwritten law, to which Bismarck 
himself has often given utterance, requires that the Chancellor of 
the Empire be also Minister President of Prussia, and a Bavarian in 
the latter capacity is hardly to be imagined. There was even a 
eonsiderable outery when two minor non-Prussian officials were ad- 
mitted into the royal ministry. If, again, we leave the narrower field 
of diplomacy and search for the new Bismarek in the bureaucracy 
at large—that of Prussia being always understood—the material 
seems to be more copious, but the result is little less barren. 
The civil service produces admirable officials and few statesmen. 


The training is too technical, the discipline too rigid ; and initia- 
tive being sternly repressed by the very spirit of the system, 


its members seldom acquire the vigor and self-reliance in opinion 
and action which are indispensable to the political adminis- 
trator. 

Where among the ornaments or the victims of this institution 
shall be found a man qualitied to direct the fortunes of the Empire ? 
It cannot be Ewenburg, the Minister of the Interior, an aristocratic 
dilettante, who broke down ludicrously in the effort to defend the 
Socialist law before the Diet; or Stolberg-Wernigerode, whose 
nominal office as Vice-President of the Council is only a dignified 
retreat for an incompetent nobleman; or Von Puttkaminer, who 
had the audacity to take the place vacated by Dr. Falk, and has 


since made himself notorious by a long series of those blundei 
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it ) political eequal to crimes; or Lucius, the Minister 

\ ( Lt reputable hvsician, almost as much 

It of l ‘t, anv one of the d iplined 
 purp or beeause he found them 
reed ‘ id 

] \ e { f nid | e thre 

( { re err f Eurore ro ) k of 

( ) ! f Chancellor of the 

( » Bismarck, is futile, and they 

i without f her cere The military class 

ds even te tent } (rermany | ; one political soldier 

| ( t | er soldic ho is a deputy, and 

ire oeen effeet peaker: both of them are admired 

( ti 1 But Manteutfel, ( rnor of Alsace-Lor- 

h lread place where bis civil and nilitary talents 

( ly tried, and, no standing his popularity with the 
Emperor, his aspirations are believed to rest short of the chancel- 
lorship: while Mie ld, is a bitter reactionist, and has no 
ambition. The appoin of a soldier would in any case be a 
menace, not to say provocation, to Rt . and France, but it 


t 


would also be a dan Y vinptom of anxiety about the future, 
The Emperor alone would be 1 onally in favor of such % 
measure. 

There remain, finally, parliament and the parliamentary lead- 





















































Here there is a much greater wealth cf original talent, 


litical edueation, and of pos 


sible statesmanship; and the choice ¢ 


a chancellor could most easily be made from among the leaders o 


debate in either the Imperial Diet or that of Prussia. The 


form a complete cabinet, in which, with the single 


alone could 
ber should be superior to the present ministers. Richter or 


Minister of Fi 


admirable inance, 
indeed, less bureaucratic experience but far 


berger would make an 
mit 
ledge ; 
Dr. Gneist 


is nN professor ot 


awiit him; 
of ‘ape 


would ck } ‘! d on 1] ( 


ne 


men no fess ¢ ible 


composition of the cabinet, but it would al- 


»one of two men. These are Von Bennizgsen 


necessarily fa 
Delbi tic k. If 


and Liberal e 


most 
and 1e cabinet should have a pronounced parlia- 
haraecter, Von Bennigsen, leader of the Left 
and a 
p, would be its fitting and 


mentary 


in the Reichstag and Speaker of the Landtag, man endowed 
with real qualifications for statesmanshi 


» + 
But 


ay, 


on the ot! 
not unlikely, Dr. D 
ganized for practical 


moderately liber 


representative head. if, 1e1 


party should give w as elbriick would be 
almost the predestined chief of a ministry or 
He 
for the most part, 
to free trade, he 

retirement, in circumstances extremely flattering to his honesty and 
independence. But the civil service, and has not 
quite shaken the bureaucratic dust from his garments. 

These two men would probably, of all others, command the 
largest, or at least the most compact, in Parliament 
ind in the country. They would most nearly introduce an era of 
parliamentary And there 
that at the royal palace this very tact would be an objection to 


It is anotorious truth that the Emperor has | 


work. has, indeed, political opinions, al and, 


perfectly correct. For one of them, his devotion 


separated himself from Bismarck, and went into 


he grew up in 


following both 


covernment. vet is reason to believe 


them. een impatient 
even under such concessions as Bismarck has thought it advisable 
now and then, but only since 1866, to make to the popular will, and 
the course into which, freed from that restraining hand, his despotie 
impulses and his obstinaey might lead him, is unfortunately not cal- 
culable. If he should long survive he might do irreparable mischief. 
his end; and although it is not impossi- 


But he too is approaching 
ble that the last of his reign may revive the violent and dan- 


gerous years With which it began, his death, making way fora more 


years 


liberal and conciliatory sucéessor, would bring in at least the possi- 


bility of a mild, just. and hopeful policy. 


yf no. 
ot po 


if 


Liberals 


though momentous exception of the chancellor himseif, every mem- 
Bam- 
having, 
re special know- 
Lasker is a Liberal jurist who has statesmanlike views, and 
law whose reputation is world-wide ; 
Dr. Falk would find his old place in the Ministry of Education 
and the other portfolios would pass into the hands 
l The disposition cf the chancellorship 


hand, considerations of 
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LONDON, Jan. 6, 1889 
he have Mr. Parnell among vou ; and it will be natural to judge tj 
lrish party in the House ef Commons, of which he is the lead 
his languag inner, and appearan Th 1} but j 
be ource of mistake Mr. Par ] ls the | rty is 
Linc every respect unlike the rank and fil ! 
some generations of descent, and by the minglin I 
of American-[vish blood with the origina S 
beginning to the little town of Congleton, in Cheshire. whence his |] 
man, better known in Whig administrations as Sir Henry Parnell, t 
the title bv whit h he Was ¢ levated to the peerage, Mr. Parne ll is ¢ * 
tially an English gentleman in Ireland, and, what is more to the p 


pose, he is essentially an English gentleman in the House of 
understanding the forms of society, and speaking with the accent 
Edueated at 

™ * ‘ 


To these qualities, and the fact that he is a Protestant coun 


Commons 


Belgravia. Cambridge, his associations have been larg 
1 
i 


lick 


inglish 


ntleman, quite as much as to his devotion to Irish questions and par! 





nentary business, or rather nentary obstruction, he owes the leade: 





ship of the party. 

Ih Parnell ader, 
nally belongs to Mr. Shaw, a wealthy Irish merchant and Methodist, 
Mr. Shaw’s relation t 
Mr. Pan 


ave spoken of Mr the ' though that post nor 


considerable sagacity and faculty for business. 
Parnell is that of Lord Hartington to Mr. Gladstone. 


real leader even while Mr Butt (also, by the way, a Protest 


Mr 


was the 
a sort of parody on those whi: 


and 


with whom were 


Smith 


lived, his relations 


generation ago subsisted between ©’ Brien O'Connell. Hi 


, 


Butt was a sort of feeble shadow of O'Connell. The resemblance w 
have been closer if he had had O’Connell’s genius a 


nd oratorie pows 


if O'Connell had had Mr. Butt’s amiable vices. Both had a considera! 
e cousummate tacticians, alike in the [ons 
both had the 


if they had pursued their earcer at 


faculty of humor ; both wer 
of Commons and the courts of law ; highest position 


1 
i 


the judicial bench within their r 
the bar. O'Connell 
Mr. Butt took to 
him. The pleasures of the table were 
the eard-table and of the dinner-table. 

occupied himself 


v0 
1 


up his 
the business of agitation when his profession gave up 


rave profession for the work of agitati 


too much for poor Mr. Batt—of 
He was a dexterous hand at dra 

ing parliamentary bills, but he more frequently in 
drawing bills of another sort, for which he found it even more 


with face 


{\ 

i 
} 

a 


ifficult t 


get acceptance. Imperfectly clean and imperfectly sober, 
? 


hands half-washed and a suit of thread-bare black, unbrushed save by 
the friction of long wear, Mr. Butt was, of late years, a melancholy spec- 
tacle in the lobby of the House of Commons. While he was practicalls 
an exile in England doing hack literary work, and skulking silently on 
back benches, he saw his juniors becoming attorneys and solicitors-¢ 


eral for Treland, and his inferiors Irish chief-justices and chanceilor 


Mr. Butt him to 


front 


made many desperate sal! 


Irish 


ies, one of which brought 
as leader of the tenant-right agitation, and afterwards 
the Home-Rule movement. Le got again into a sort of practice in Ir 
land, though his fees were always forestalled, and though no one eeuld t 
whether he would not break down, through a relapse into bad habits, in 
strong case, or by a vigorous rally pull through a client in an apparently 


hopeless one. In the House of Commons he acquired during his late 
] | 


years a sort of consideration, through his good humor, his dexterity a 
shy 





speaker, though he was seldom eloquent, and through the restraint whi: 
as a parliamentary tactician, with some remains of respect for parliamen 





tary forms, he exercised upon the more ardent and unscrupulous spirits 


3ut he was roughly thrust aside, and. though when he died 


about him. 
still nominally leader, was deposed by Mr. Parnell, as O’Connell was by 
Smith O’Brien. The parallel is not likely to go much further. Mr Pa 


nell practises obstruction with the strictest regard to those parliamentary 








forms which poor Smith O’Brien defied, and he practises obstruction with 
The ecoal-hole, 


the cabbage-garden, the convict prison, and the penal settlement, which 


a scrupulous abstinence from even the show of violence. 





were stages in Smith O’Brien’s career, will be carefully avoided by his 
successor, 


The leadership of the Irish party in the House of Commons has ecr- 











tainly gained in moral respectability in passing from the hands of tly 
broken-down, ecard-playing, whiskey-drinking, debt-ineurriig. 
Butt into those of the clean, well-dressed, in- 
The fori 

who is !» 


‘Parl 


clever, 





creditor-evading ‘* Ikey” 
dustrious, sober, consummately respectable Mr. Parnell. 





was a boon companion ; the latter is the least bit of a prig, 





lieved to pass in the reading of bills, and blue-books, and May’s 





The 





that the House of 
» things, as Count Moltke studied every inch 


Pr etice ’ is in 


Hh 
land every 


ns Mr 


l 


every moment not 


spent 
tucdies the 
stone in Frenc 


Parnell, as vou have found out, 1s not eloquent, but 


t 


so 


h fortresses, with a view to hostile 
he 


rtain readiness ; and he understands parliamentary forms at le 


ast 
is the Speaker or the Chairmen of Committees. ‘They are seldom 
so, Mr 
sive, and if one form of prov 


against him, and they are as often wrong es right when they 
Parnell is always polite and submissive, but he is always 
dure fails him he is ready with another 
It isa 
It 


its prosperity may lie in the ears 





+ 7 Wit H 
eloquence, It is adtieu bee me OT lt. 


It to say what ha 





tion, but it is scarcely a living reality in the House of Commons, 
he with eloquence as with a jest : 
se who hear it quite as much as on the tongues of the speakers 
The ears of the 
Parliament are skinned, as the French ex- 


mdition of prosperity is lacking in St. Stephen’s. 
rity of the members of 
pressively have it, by the rough side of the Irish tongue. Apart from 
there may be a certain antipathetic feeling between the two races. 
_ whose whole training was in the House of Commons, was never in 
ny with it: and Grattan’s failure was not due merely to the diffi 


y of transplanting an old oak. The late Mr. Maguire was the last 
cultivator of the impassioned 


Lord 


1 upon the foaming lips of 


style ; the * rood-God, Mr. Speak r,” 


Beaconsfield 


the 


a mild revolutionist, somewhat resembling the late 


in Canning, ex- 
Mr. P. J 
Mr. J. S. Mill 
whose 
Smyth 
Irish orators what Gray was among poets, and a single speech 
to The 
best debating speaker among the Irish Home-Rulers, both in manner and 


mn of oratory, which censured 


late member for Cork 


Smvth, 


in appearance, is a consummately graceful reciter of speeches 


Imirable literary form rivets the attention of the House ; but Mr. 
mong 


is supposed cost him the unremitted labor of a whole 


vear, 


in substance, and one of the best in the House, though, for reasons whi 


Cicero’s doctrine about oratory might partially explain, he is 


1 
not much 
Mr. Justin 
him 2 


led, and not at all reported, is Mr. O’Connor Power. 


McCarthy, whose character and literary reputation make very 


valuable accession to the Home-Rule ranks, has great readiness of ideas 


and fluency of speech, and there is an artistic form about what he does 
which is refreshing amid the slovenliness of British oratory. But at pre- 
sent the training of the journalist and the book man is conspicuous ; and 
Mr. McCarthy improvises essays and leading articles rather than parlia- 
for Mr. O'Donnell and Mr 


every fault except that of want of fluency (which in their case would be 


mentary speeches, As Biggar, they have 


. a merit) that parliamentary speakers can possess 


The constitution of the Irish Home-Rule party in 
mons differs in some respects from that of other 


y 
I} 
$< 


sections of the House 


the use of Com- 


It is less plutocratic. Irishmen, who were formerly the military adven- 


turers of Europe, are now the parliamentary soldiers of fortune : and 


the way lies through the House of Commons and political repentance and 
conversion to commissionerships, seeretaryships of boards, and even to 


mi 


colonial governorships. The phrase that half the world does not know 


how the other half lives, applies, with a variation in the proportion, to the 
It is 
commonly supposed that they sleep in the open air.on the benches of St. 


House of Commons and a large section of the Irish Home-Rulers. 

James’s Park, in the intervals between their being turned out of one lodg 
ingand finding the money to pay a weck inadvance foranother. But this 
is a fable and a calumny. Occasional newspaper work, the writing of 
correspondence for provincial journals, and other hack literary busi 
ness fall to their lot. When these things fail they lend to each other, and 
club their poverty. Besides, there are young men of fortune and family 
who are Home-Rulers, as young lordlings and squiresin England are Radi- 
cals, by way of sowing their wild oats and alarming their elderly relatives 
among the female aristocracy. Conspicuous among themis Lord Francis 
Conyngham, a descendant of George IV.’s Marechioness Conyngham, 
lately the Hlome-Rule whip and much admired in the Ladies’ Gallery 
from 

There 


his supposed resemblance to a pirate of the 
the political of the 
minimizers of it who accept it in words as the condition 
explain it into a 
The Home-Rule party, which has its in 
Major Nolan, a distinguished and scientific artillery officer, its titular 
leader in Mr. Shaw, and its real leader in Mr. Parnell, has 
joker, or clown of the ring, in Major O’Gorman, who, if not as witty 
as Mr. Bernal Osborne, or as sprightly as Sir Wilfrid Lawson, is more 
The re than confirms 
the young lady’s theory that all majors are fat and elderly, is | 
The se 


Byronie order. 


are honest theorists Home Rule, and 
casuistical 
of getting a seat, and 


provincial boards. 


away Svstein of county 


or 


**whip * 


also its 


grotesquely amusing than either. Major, who m 






is himself a 


creater joke than any he ever perpetrated ‘geant at-arms smok- 


Nation. 5 


4 


ing-room is the scene of performances, on his part limited to a seleet few, 


as amusing as those of which the whole House is the witness Ther 


no reason to think that the Home-Rule party will ever conquer hot 
rule, but they may help to bring about a more reasonable distribution of 
power between Parliament and local boards. If they do this thev w 
effect more good and less harm than they design { 


MADAME DE REMUSATS MEMOIRS.—VOL, II. 


Pants, January 9, 1SS80 


volume of the Memoirs of 


} 
tends witht 


fart Y £5 oe 

goers isi 
proclamation of the French Empire in 1804. The new Casar is 

ganizing his court, while Moreau, M. de Polignae, and his accomplices ar 


being tried. Napoleon spared the life of 
Madame de daug 


Seven royalisis were sent to prison, thirt: 


Polignae at the instance of 
Helvetiu 
Morea 


meanwhil 


Poligaac, who was a hter of the famous 


were executed, and 


Napoleon ued 


transports for an expedition against 


en 


was embarked for the United States ntin 


organize his fleet of 


soon left for the camp of Boulogne. Josephine was getting more m 


more uneasy about the divoree, and Napoleon gave her the most sign 


proofs of infidelity. Madame de Rémusat continued to the eontidaut 
of Josephine, and some of the stories she narrates show 1 Napok 
had completely ceased to keep bounds with his wife. [ have tried to as 
certain who the Madame is who is mentioned in ection wit 
most painful incident at Saint-Cloud (pages 45 to 49), for there are 
persons who keep the traditions of those times. When T heard the name 
I was not surprised that the author of the Memoirs did not like ve 
it printed in full. 

Josephine always took advantage of such incidents. ‘The ( 
Wus extremely anxious to be crowned at the ceremony of the nation 
which had become the subject of a negotiation with the Poy Shire 


ceeded, and two days before the coronation she had the satisfaction 
o Napoleon 


The religious marriagi 


of being religiously married hitherto thev had on 


civilly married), took place 


room, through the ministry of Cardinal 


Fesc h. be ore 
only. The coronation took place on the 2d of December. 


was forty-one years old, but with her splendid diamonds and her hair at 


ranged in the style of the time of Louis XTV., she seemed only twenty-five 
years old, says Madame de Rémusat. When she went to the altar she 
had a moment of altereation with her sisters-in-law, who did t like to 
bear the ends of her imperial mantle. The Emperor hed to say.a few 
sharp words to his sisters. The Empress soon had new reasons for jealousy, 


and Madame de Rémusat, as usual, tried to smooth matters between the 


pair. Napoleon told her once that ‘the eould not be in love: that Ma 
dame de —— was no more to him than any other woman; that love was 
made for other characters than his ; polities absorbed him: he would not 


t Henri IV. and 


him than these 


women : thev had hur 


us h 


hear at his court of the empire of 
Louis XIV.: he h: 


princes,” 


ul a much more serio isiness bef 


In th vear 1805 the crown of It ily was added to the imperial crown 


1 ** Athalie ” 
Napoleon 


of Franee : this event was the oceasion for new fetes, an was 


played at Saint Cloud for the first time in a number of vears, 


heard it with interest, remarking “that he should like such a play 
to have been written under his reign.” He allowed Corneille and 
Racine to be played again in Paris, with a few corrections by the 
censors. M. de Rémusat accompanied Napoleon to Milan, where he was 


to receive the Iron Crown. This great ceremony took place on the 28d 


of May. and M. de Rémusat wrote to his wife that the spectators were 
much struck by the way in which Napoleon repeated the famous formula: 
**T] cielo 
nais became viceroy of the 
for the valley of the Adige Austrian 
forces. War had become inevitable, and Napoleon had resoived on it, as 


mie 


ln diede, guai a chi la toechera.” Prince Eugéne Beauhar- 

new Italian kingdom, and Napoleon started 
to make a reconnoissance of the 
he understood that Austria could not see with equanimity the formation 
of a French kingdom in Italy. 

who had accompanied him, with the principality of Lucca and Piombino; 
he gave the 


i =! 


The Emperor presented his sister Eliza, 


most splendid P ypular fétes at Verona. in the amphitheatre, 
and at Genoa, 
When 


towards 


on floating gardens and islands built on boats. 
he returned to France the Mon/teur became ominous in its ton 
Europe The 


against Madame de Rémusat ; his secret 


Emperor had received in Italy denunciations 
police represented her as too 


‘in her comments on the Emperor and his family. He beeame cold 


hefore him. His manners with the 


he 


towards her, and she became timid 


who had grown to verv numerous (there were now 





‘The 


Italian and Belgian lad ides the French), were sometimes very 
offensive 

One day a certain number of us were breakfasting with the Empress, 
and in the number were the ladies who had gone to Italy with the Em- 
pres Bonaparte suddenly enters thy dining-room, and, with a rather 


cheerful face, leaning on the back of his wife’s chair, addresses to one 


and another some insignificant remarks, and, asking questions about 
our life. tells us, at first in covered words, that among us there are a 
few who are the subject of comments on the part of the public. The 


Empress, who knew her husband, and who knew that from words to words 
he could go very far, tried to change the conversation ; but the Emperor, 
going on, soon made it very embarrassing. ‘ Yes, ladies, you occupy the 
good inhabitants of the faubourg St. Germain. ‘They say, for instance, 
tha. you, Madame ——, have a /iatson with M ; that you, Madame 
and so he addressed himself to two or three among us. It is 
easy to understand the embarrassment into which such a speech threw us 
all, I believe still, in truth, that the Emperor amused himself with this 
uneasiness. ‘ But,’ said he suddenly, * people must not think that I ap- 
prove such gossip. To attack my court is to attack me ; [ will not have 
one word said about me, or my family, or my court.” And then, his face 
becoming threatening, in a more severe voice, he uttered a long tirade 
against that portion of Paris society which was still in rebellion, saying 
that he would exile any woman who should say a word about a dame ae 
p tlats.”” : 


After he was gone it is not much to be wondered at that one of the 
ladies assured the Empress, ‘* If the Emperor defends us once more in 
At Saint-Cloud the duty of M. de Rému- 
sat. was to organize the plays of the evening to amuse the man whom Tal- 


this way, we are lost women.” 


Maintenon also once said of 
In vain 


(Madame de 
‘Ce vieux roi n’est plus amusable.’) 


leyrand called [inamusable. 
Louis XIV. to her niece : 
did M. de Rémusat choose among the masterpieces of the French theatre ; 
The Emperor 
was always preoccupied; he scolded the Grand Chamberlain, he scolded 
Ile had a sort of affection for Talma, 
whom he had known when he was young and obscure ; he received him 
** Like a sick man who makes 


in vain did the best comedians make the greatest efforts. 


Racine, Corneille, the actors. 


familiarly and gave him much money. 
everybody responsible for his ill-health, he was angry when he found 
himself to the 


insensible what 


Nation. 


rest considered a pleasure; and he | 
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She would not have opened her provinces to the ravages of the Mus- 
covites !°” 

The joy of Bonaparte was somewhat dampened by the news of Trafal- 
gar ; he sent for Talleyrand and prepared with him the ground of the 
de received an order to leaye 
when he arrived, the Emperor had gone ; the 


i 


future negotiations. M. Rémusat also 
Strasbourg for Vienna ; 
of the Russians had determined the Emperor of Austria to try 


The two armies had joined in Morayig 


appreach 
once more the fortune of arms. 
at Austerlitz ; Bonaparte resolved to attack them on the 2d of December, 
the anniversary of his coronation : ‘* I] faut finir cette guerre,” said he in 
his proclamation to his troops, ‘‘ par un coup de tonnerre.” The day be- 
fore the battle he received the visit of Prince Dolgorouki, who came with 
** Russia 
asked that France should abandon Belgium and give up the Italian king- 
dom.” ‘If France,” said Napoleon in his proclamation, ‘can only ob- 
tain peace on the conditions proposed by the aid-de-camp Dolgorouki, 
Russia would not obtain them even if her army were encamped on the 
heights of Montmartre.” ‘It was written,” says Madame de Rémusat, 
who does not often indulge in such philosophical reflections, ‘* that these 


proposals of peace, but he was not in a mood to receive them. 


same armies should one day encamp on those heights of Montmartre, and 
that Alexander should see at Belleville a messenger from Napoleon offer- 
ing him any peace of which ke should himself dictate the terms,” 

Three armies and three emperors met at Austerlitz ; the Austrian and 
Russian emperors were obliged to take to flight to escape being made 
prisoners. Bonaparte himself wrote, on the battle-field, the account of 
this momentous struggle. 


Correspondence. 
BISHOP COLENSO AND THE ZULU WAR. 
To tue Eprror or Tue Natron: 


Sir: A letter just received from Dr. Colenso, dated Bishopstowe, 


























always thought that by scolding and worrying he could oblige people to Maritzburg, Natal, Nov. 20, 1879, contains an announcement which 
Mi A g, savalal, . - ww. IOid, i : Ci 


may possibly interest some of the readers of the Nation: 


invent something which would amuse him.” 





Var was his great, his only amusement. He had passed in review his 


**T have just sent to England for publication,” he writes, ‘‘a small 


creat army at Boulogne, but the French fleet was defeated off Cape Finis- 
terre and the expedition against England was abandoned. A coalition was 
formed against Napoleon on the Continent, between Russia and Austria, 
and the Emperor sent M. de Talleyrand to Strasbourg. Talleyrand had 
been named Minister of Foreign Affairs through the influence of Madame 
de Stat], who had recommended him to the Director Barras. He had 
been indispensable to Napoleon during the Consulate and the first years 
of the Empire. When the Emperor of Austria entered Bavaria, the 
Elector retired to Wurzburg, and Napoleon went to the French Senate 
and called for the reserves of jive years, 


the Empress ; he had become, since war was decided on, much more 


serene and amiable ; he had praised Corneille’s ** Menteur” two days be- | 


fore his departure from Saint-Cloud, and at Strasbourg he remembered 
Fleury, who had played in it, and sent him a present. 
the camp, in the tumult and confusion of war ; he was a born conqueror ; 
war was the game which calmed and excited him at the same time. 
Madame de Rémusat says that this new war was not popular ; money 
The army of Bou- 
logne had been transported, as by enchantment, from the shores of the 


got scarce ; every tamily was trembling for its sons. 
Channel to Germany, and Bonaparte entered Bavaria ; his activity was 
The campaign began on the Ist of October, and by the 
**Reassure yourself ; I promise 
The bulletins of the 
Grand Army contained such phrases as: ** The destinies of the campaign 
are fixed.” The capitulation of Ulm, which was prepared by the most mas- 
terly strategy, struck all Germany with terror. After this great event the 
Emperor himselfdictated to the editor of the bulletin this phrase : ** The 
eulogy of the army can be made in two words : it is worthy of its chief.” 
On the 13th of November the French army entered Vienna. ‘* The Em- 
peror,”’ said the bulletin, ‘‘has established himself in the palace of 


truly surprising. 
middle of October he wrote to his wife : 
you the shortest and most brilliant campaign.” 


Sehdénbrunn ; he works in a room adorned with the statue of Maria 
When he exclaimed: ‘Ah! if this great queen 
were still alive, she would not let herself be guided by the intrigues of 


Theresa. he saw it 


a woman like Madame de Colloredo! Always surrounded by the great 


statesmen of her country, she would have known the wishes of her people. | 


He started for Strasbourg with { 


These small inci- | 
. ae 
dents show the real man ; Napoleon was really never himself except in | 


work entitled * Private Journal of Cetshawayo’s Dutchman,’ being an 
account of the sojourn in Zululand during the war of a white trader who 
wrote the King’s letters for him and read and explained those of Lord 
Chelmsford. In the Dutehman’s narrative, which I have translated, I have 
added a series of notes and prefixed a good photo. of the King ; at least I 
have arranged for the work being published in this form, and sold at a 
low price, for the Dutchman’s benefit, in order that as much light as 
possible may be thrown upon the treatment received by the Zulu King 
and nation at the hands of the representatives of a Christian people dur- 
ing the late war. I think if this little book falls in your way you may 
like to read it, and perhaps mention it to others.” 

Elsewhere in the same letter Dr. Colenso speaks of ‘‘ facts coming to 
light which show how shamefully the character of the Zulu King has 
been blackened in order to support a foregone policy.” 

It may not be generally known that the only influential voice raised 
in South Africa against the invasion of Zululand—there regarded as a 
source of profit and in England as a necessary step toward increasing 
‘‘our magnificent empire”—was that of Bishop Colenso. He alone de- 
nounced from the pulpit with unsparing severity the great crime of the 
British Government and of the colonists themselves. In England, how- 
ever, six prelates of the Church, of undoubted orthodoxy. by their votes 
in the House of Lords, cast the episcopal sanction upon the Tory policy 
of war and conquest. 

Notwithstanding its apparent failure as a guide to national rectitude, 
perhaps orthodoxy has its use. A, d. L. 

BROOKLYN. January 18, 1°80. 


THE VENUS OF MILO. 
To tue Epiror or THe Nation: 

Sir: If, as I judge, the writer of the note on the above subject, in the 
Nation No. 755, signed ** M. F. C.,” and patently a reply to mine in No. 
754, is the same as the author of the article in the Atlantic, I beg her par- 
don for having said anything to offend her. If she had signed the Aflan 
tie article I should have been disarmed, and, perhaps, not have merited 
the accusation of having ** patented ” anything in archeology. 

The case stands thus: M. Doussault, in 1847, heard certain statements 
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Jan. ae. 


The 


ma very old man of something that happened a quarter of a century 


1S£0 | 


‘ore. The old man, neither architect nor archwologist, gave M. Dous- 
i]t indications from which he constructed plans of a seventh-century 
(Christian chureh, ete., ete. These statements are confessedly contradicted 
se made by the oflicers who were engi ced in removing the statue; 
ire contradicted by the statements of M. Brest, junior, made to me 

t twenty years later. 
mory of the elder Brest, and thirty in that of M. Doussault, for the 


ok is only published in 1877, and we are asked to accept this statement 


Twenty-five years these facts had lain in the 


cientifie evidence without M. Doussault having taken the trouble to 
verify the facts by a visit to Melos and inspection of the ruins, and with- 
out photographs or any irrefragable documents attesting the existence of 

n so far as stated in this connection, any confirmatory statements 


+} } 
I In, 


by other people of any part of.the story. 
On the other hand, I personally visited Melos, and saw what M. Brest, 


" 
or, 


inior, assured me was the niche in which the statue was found, and he 
iled to me the circumstances of the finding, which I conmunicated to 
I have no file and cannot recall the date, even within a 


the .Vafion. 


vear, but it was near cnough to the narration to be free from great proba- 
ility of any material error in transcription. 
read it in the ation of that date, absolutely contradicts that told in the 
Atlantic article on the authority of M. Doussault (or Grasset d’Orcet). 
[do not pretend to infallibility either of memory or judgment, and it is 
quite possible—Ist, that M. Brest, junior, deceived me; 2d, that I may 
have walked over and through the ruins of a seventh-century church and 


This story, as any one may 


not have seen them ; 3d, that I may have seen them and forgotten them; 
and 4th, that my natural capacities for telling such a story may be much 
less than those of M. Doussault. Your readers must 
balance of probabilities lies, but I must say that I cannot pereeive that 
‘M. F. C.” has made out a better claim for a patent to M. Doussault 
In the doubt, | 
submit that it is fair that the testimony of the officers engaged in the 
rescue of the statue from the Turks should be allowed to weigh. 
‘patent ” is entirely pro bono publico, I have no interest to maintain it 


decide where the 


than I have; at any rate my caveat was filed before his. 
As my 


if reasonably contested or otherwise, 


Yours truly, W. J. STILLMAN. 


> 


FLORENCE, Jan. 2. 


COLOR-BLINDNESS AND THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMISSIONERS. 


RAILROAD 


To tne Eprror or THE NATION : 

Sir: In my copy of the Nation (No. 759) I find, on page 45, a notice 
of what the Massachusetts Railroad Commissioners are supposed to have 
done in their investigations in regard to color-blindness, in which their 
action is criticised for lack of thoroughness, ete. 

As the writer of the notice at the time it was written could not have 
known from the Report of the Commissioners what its contents were, or 
what they had done, it was at least premature, and a specimen of pretty poor 
guessing. The Report has been delayed by the late fire in Boston, which 
injured the offices of Rand, Avery & Co., the publishers, but I send you 
to-day a copy of a portion of the advance sheets of the Report, published 
through the enterprise of the Boston Herald, from which | think you will 
see that the reviewer fell into several errors. 
** detail a conductor’ 
Fitchburg Railroad. 
(through an erroneous statement) and denied the next day. 
Commissioners did, and*why, you will see by the Report. 


The Commissioners did not 
to make the examinations of employees upen the 
This false charge was made in the Advertiser 
What the 
Again, the 
article says, ‘‘ their action does not take enough account of the experience 
of foreign countries in the matter.” The Report shows that the Com- 
missioners were not wholly unfamiliar with that experience, and, as 


a matter of fact. they sent two hundred circulars to medical experts of 
all the principal countries of Europe, and their conclusions were largely 
based upon the communications received in answer to those circulars. 
Very respectfully yours, 
ALBERT D. Brices 
1880. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., January 17, 


[We made no attempt to anticipate the Commissioners’ Report 
or to guess its contents. Of course, if we had seen the correction of 
the misstatement, our paragraph would have been moditied or not 
Written.—Epb. NATION. ] 


N ation. 


Notes. 


] B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, have in press * The King’s Rifle : 
e7¢ Atlantic to the Indian Ocean,’ 
Portuguese explorer ; and * The Great Living Men of Our Country,’ a die- 
tionary of biographical 
second edition of Prof. Goodwin's 


From the 


by Major Serpa Pinto, the well-known 


Ginn & Heath have brought out the 


*lementary Greek Grammar,’ which 


notices. — 
has been thoroughly worked over and much enlarged. The new preface 
contains some very sensible remarks on the teaching of Greek as well as 
of other languages.- Estes & Lauriat will publish * The Experiences 
of a Attorney,’ by Samuel Warren ; 


‘Our Common School System,’ by Gail Hamilton 


Barrister and Confessions of an 
: and Masson's * Outlines 
of the History of France,’ abridged from Guizot’s * Popular History.’ 

Henry Holt & Co. have in preparation a volume of poems by Austin 
Dobson, and Mrs. Brassey's new book, ‘Sunshine and Storm in the 
East. ——J. W. Bouton is the American agent for the illustrated 
library edition ef ‘Don Quixote’ (Motteux’s 


by William Paterson, Edinburgh. 


translation) undert 
} 


The work will be beautifully print 


ed, in four volumes octavo, with thirtv-seven etchings by Ad. Lalauze. 
—Harper & Bros, have added * Hawthorne,” by Henry James, jr., to the 
seg English Men of Letters” series.——A new edition of A lore r’s * History 


of the Doctrine of a Future Life * is promised shortly by Roberts Bros, 
——‘ Lamartine and his Friends,” ava and correspondence ; and Blan- 
P. Put 
Sons.—Maemillan & Co, have just published the * Life and Work of 
Mary Carpenter’; and a her brother, the late Dr. Philip 


P. Carpenter, has also appeared in’ England, with the 


qui's * History of Political Rconomy,’ are announced by G um’s 
memoir of 
imprint of C, 
will issue immediately a ¢ 


Kegan Paul & Co. Maemillan & Co 


index to the four volumes of Lanfrey’s * History of Napoleon I’- 


ompilete 


We sincerely regret to record the death on Thursday last of Mr. Joel 


Munsell, of Albany, a publisher of the most disinterested character, 


who has especially done much to foster the publication of family and 


research generally 


and to 


town histories encourage antiquarian g ally. 
We accidentally gave last week a wrong address to Mr. J. P. Soul 
Boston, who may be found at No, 338 Washington Street. ——The first 


, 


number of the American Entomologist is before us. The 


calis the American Entomologist and Botanist suspended 
of which Dr. Riley conducted the entomological 
nection with Mr. Audrew 8S. Fuller) he cenducts the 
periodical. The chief articles of value in the 
cussion of the hibernation of the cotton-worm ; a revelation of the food- 


portion, as now (in n- 
revived and restricted 
present number are a dis. 
habits of thrushes. which, we are sorry to say, are convicted of living on 
the useful predaceous beetles ; and a review of Entomology in America 
(se 
ton’s Dictionary of New York,’ revised and improved, has already appear- 
ed. the 
growth and changes of the city may demand.——The English dramatie 


during the past year, by Mr. J. A, Lintner. — md edition of * Apple- 


The work is kept in type, so that revision can be made at once as 


magazine called the Theatre has passed into the hands of Mr. Clemeni 


Seott, an adapter of French plays and a copious writer on theatrical 


topics. The January number appears with a cover designed by Mr. Du 
Maurier, with photographs of Mr. 
** Merchant of Venice.” 
theatrical summaries froin foreign countries. 
under the 
been published in Paris with great suecess by M. Quantin, the successor 
otf M. J. Claye in the management of the great printing-house. A 


Henry Irving and of Miss Ellen Terry 


in the and with the omission of the interesting 
* Picturesque America,’ 
has re 


name of ‘L’Amérique du Nord Pittoresque,’ ently 


German admirer of Wagner, named Hagen, has commenced the publica- 
tion of a commentary on the libretto of ** Rheingold. 
to admire in Waguer’s text as his most faithful followers have found in 


Ile finds as much 


the music of the future. Indeed, the commentary bids fair to exceed the 
Cabbala in fancifulness and the Talmud in length. Not content with 
& most thorough examination of the grammar, he even investigates at 
length the-use of single letters; an O, for instance, representing entirely 
different ideas from an R or an 3S. 
already issued, it is thought that the commentary will fill 80 volumes of 


Judging from the two volumes 


360 pages each and be completed about 2199.—-We are glad to learn 
that the Boston Heliotype Printing Co., which suffered a total loss in the 
recent great fire, has promptly re-established itself in new quarters, and will 
continue to employ the large variety of photo-engraving processes which 
have added so much to the resources of book-making, commerce, and the 
study of the fine arts, and are fairly to be called indispensable. 


— By an oversight last week we omitted to mention the dates of Mr. 








‘The 


j | l (i ( < Ww } ‘ 
vi ( f | y \ ls f 
t ‘ ‘ ! put | ‘ | bal hie 
il ! in than it { ( nv sch ) 
he nin ! ry r can be made nl vhich is devonthy 
t he r | nsbury she l one ¢ be entrusted with 
{ fw ne the of Mr. B, A. Freemar Th ree article 
n the New Englander should, by all means, be brought out under on 
eoy 
\ 1 Illustrated wp nt Febr uy Hla per will 1 pay 
reading in variot \ Mr. Howard Pyle, wh pen and skilful pencil 
keep ven company <1 i t the elder Bar ram and his botant 
urden on the Schuvy mad « what may | ne in such limits to 
keep t mem ft vortl nand frag a deserves to be 
Mr. B. FP. De Costa’s ** Foreign Tips” is a humorous, not overdone sum- 
marv of the exactions. in tl hane of f for services real or imaginary. 
vhich the Amer n traveller experiences as soon as he leaves his native 
‘ The G ni i n the library of San Marco at Venice is 
, bed by M 1 W. Day but the admirably engraved specimens of 
he illuminations speak more forcibly of its splendor. ‘* Washington as a 
Burgher,” in Alexand is the subject of a paper by Mr. William F. 
Carne which contain much fresh information. Mr. John Bigelow’s 


‘Visit to the Republic of San Marino” gives in a few words what is, 


for all practical purposes, an exhaustive account of this anomalous 

yvernment, and rcecompanied by a topographical map and a good 
eneral view of the city of San Marino as seen from below. What is said 
of the Percheron and Norman horse by Mr. A. B. Allen is perhaps open 
to ¢ ion as regards the utility of this breed on the farm in compari- 


‘and more acti st ek. Mr. A. 


appare ntly 


a H ives, i?.'S, pape rs on 


brought to a close in 


» with light ! 


the mining regions of Colorado are 


and Millions.” 


‘“*Grub Stakes 


ry 
Liarypn 
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The wood-engraving controversy is taken up by 
Messrs. 
Timotheus Cole, John P. Davis, Frederick Juengling, 
1 Henry Wolf 
Linton, 
er lived,” will not 


ble symposium, to which the following rs contribute 


engravi 
\nthony, 
Richard A. Miller, John Tinkey, ans The temper of the 
discussion is unexceptionable, and Mr. who is called by Mr, 
Anthony ‘‘the best engraver be offended even 
ld that he 


cannot produce this or that effect by 


ascribes to others, that he 
that 
for a man to eut such a lady's werk [Miss Hallock’s] in that way.” There 
the 
la fresh impulse, but all do not prefer it to a 


when hy te faults he 


his method, and ‘it isa shame 


is a general agreement that photographing on the block has given 


engraver a larger liberty an 


drawing, and its disadvantages—as falsifying color and requiring the 
original to be kept at hand, etc.—are freely admitted. It is pointed out 


that photography ean delineate could 
put on the block; an Lit might have been added that, for certain subjects, 


detail and definiteness of purpose are qualities of the 


minutia which no draughtsman 


abundance of 
highest draughtsmanship which, from the nature of the case, the photo- 


Nearly all (Mi 


that the engraver should efface himself in the effort to reproduce the spi- 


Anthony seems to be an exception) hold 


graph posse SSCs, 
rit and stamp of the artist ‘when seeing an engraving you should 
and not the engraver.” 


recognize the artist first The necessity (under 
instructions) of imitating the brush-marks and the vehicle of the original 
All things con- 


re nie arly « xpresse sourown views than any 


is regretted by some, but accepted by others as legitimate. 
sidered, we believe Mr. Cole me« 

Mr. Miller 
of engraving “‘ direct from nature on a blackened block,” as if he 
The econ 


a sheet of paper, is fundamental in wood engraving and ought 


of his associates announces his intention to achieve the four 
de fore 
vere etching. ption, of course, that the block is black and not 
to be for draughtsmanship on the block. 

more than ago, of Herbert 
the Music,” 
ent remarks on the subject in connection with 
articles 


Sinee the appearance, twenty vears 


suggestive essay on ‘Origin and Function of 


ys more re 


xual selection, variou have been written and suggestions of 


fered, without, however. with one two exceptions, throwing much new 


Nat iOn. 


The latest 


** Animal Music” 


ight on the questions involved. ontribution is by Mr. Ja) 


Sully, vhose article on 


in the November Cornhi/, | 


not add much to onr knowledge, is vet a convenient summary 


some of the most important and striking facts, and may be of use in s 


further observations are still desirable. In wri 
lal n isi ; birds necessarily form the chi f topi > for thou h 


amy 1, and mammals are endowed with more or less mus 

yet In regard to smoothness, compass, and variety of voice, | 

greatly their superiors, just as they are in regard to ornamentat 
and coier. We tind in the song of birds almost all the elements wl 





our own music ; our tatest 


acquisition, harmony, being t 
Phere is, first, 


. Which distinguishes from each other the voices of diff 


only primary factor that is conspicuously absent. 


and individuals ; then the emotional element, which m 


any one strain as sad or joyful ; and, finally, the intellectual element, ; 


shown in an incipient sense Nor, althoug 


for rhythm and tonality 


birds of a feather usually repeat the same sequence of notes all their 


and hand it down to posterity, are their musical powers limited to thes 


few notes, as might at first appear. For it has been pointed out by M: 


Wallace and others that if young birds are removed from their nests | 


fore they can have heard the song of their parents they will readily adopt 


some other simple melody of a different species. This shows that 


not an inflexible instinct, but the higher psychic power of imitati 


which teaches birds to sing. Attempts have been frequently made t 
of s 


in whole notes, thirds, fourt 


cord the song of birds in our musical notation, and in the case 


birds which sing in true diatonic intervals, 


or fifths, this is easy enough. More frequently, however, the irregul 

of the rhythm and the introduction of intervals smaller than a semito: 

allow only an approximation to correctness, as in the ease of the en 

tenors and sopranos we often hear in concert and opera, whose song 
. 


existent dev ice ol 


cord. But as a good musical ear can distinguish an mterval so sma 

the fiftieth of a semitone, and as the ancient Greeks in some forms of 
their music employed intervals of a quarter of a tone, which it is not 
possible may be introduced again by some musician of the future, sor 
ultimate improvement in our notation may yet enable us to record t} 
song of all birds as well as that of operatic tenors and prima-donnas. 


The fact that mammals, with their superior nervous centres and 


eral intelligence, 


a hard nut for the comparative psychologist to crack. Our present igi 


ance of the individual and ancestral habits and traditions of most ani 
inals makes it, as yet, difficult to account for the development of musical 
gifts on the principle of utility by means of natural selection ; and tly 
] 


sexual sele« 
Mr. Sully 


difficulties seem even greater if we cling to the theory of 
tion, which has been so seriously damaged by Mr. Wallace. 


suger sts 


several explanations of the apparently anomalous distribution 


of musical powers among animals, which, however, as he himself f 
are hardly satisfactory. But as long as sexual selection, and especial] 
the selection of the male by the female, is an open question, it is surely 
premature for Mr. Sully to say that ‘it is cerfarn that the song 
birds have as their express object the charming of female ears.” Sti 
more unwarranted, if not positively absurd, is the statement that ** th 
capacity to enjoy tones by no means progresses uniformly with the dev: 
opment of the ear.” This statement is based on the assertion by Brehn 
that the degree of musical sensibility of different animals would seem t 
vary inversely rather than directly with the degree of the development of 
the ear. ‘To this we must reply that, in the first place, Herr Brehm, who 
is a descriptive naturalist, is no authority whatgver in questions relating 
to the 
Secondly, his work appeared at a time when little was positively known 


physiology and microscopic anatomy of the organs of sense. 
in regard to the minute structure of this almost incredibly complicated 
organ, the ear, in comparison with which even the eye seems a mode! 
Helmholtz, Hasse, Hensen, Waldeyer, and Preyer hav 
since then made many important discoveries, but much still remains f 
future observers. The difficulty and uncertainty of the subject is best 
shown by the fact that each of the four editions of Helmholtz’s great 
work, especially the last (1877), has introduced important medifications 
In ou 


of simplicity. 


in our views of the functions of different parts of the cochlea. 
opinion it is chiefly the arrangement of the hair cells and their connec- 
The importa 


tions with the nerve-fibres that await further research. 
discoveries of Max Schultze in regard to the eye should have taught Mr 
Sully not to make such an utterly unscientific observation in regard to 
Max Schultze showed that the color-sense depends on the pri 

ence and arrangement in the eye of certain nervous elements called 


the ear. 
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the ser . 


man short of the phonograph would enable us to re- 


should be so inferior to birds in musical development, is 
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‘The 


f 


rariously distributed in the retine of reptiles, birds, 


with their general rank in the seale of 


In accordance 
fe, but entirely according to their habits of life and their need 
ens Hence there can be no reasonable doubt that when 
bor Ol ¢ } i 1 i ( re ¢] \ Cl nea 
e found ‘ ondence between r developme 
el l habits il i 
Miss Anna Bo ul rifted ng pianist, wh as uppeured twice 





within the last few weeks, gave on Thursday last a ¢ 





wn, in which she was supported by Messrs. Arnold. Ganzberg 
Ml r, and Duleken. The opening number was a quartet by Brahms f 
violin, viola, and violoncello, which, we bel . has not been heard 
fore in public. It is a work of decided meri, written in the best 
f the modern school of chamber-music, of which Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Brahms, and Raff may be taken as representatives. Sechu- 


compositions of this kind belong decidedly to tae school of Beet 

1, whose great works he took as a medel for his own efforts, 
hms’s serious and elaborate work did not produce much impression 
he audience on a first hearing, but we have little doubt that upon 
quaintanee it will become a favorite with our amateurs It 
performed by Miss Bock and her associates in a very spirited and 


ehly-finished manner, particularly the last number, a brilliant Presto 


Zingarese, the technical difficulties of which are ereat. Miss 


Very 


Bock appeared later in the evening in one more concerted piece, Beetho- 
i's Kreutzer Sonata. By a highly intelligent and powerful render- 
¢ of this immortal composition and of Brahms’s quartet the voung ar- 


Her brilliant 


admiration in t 


tist fully justified the opinion which we expressed last week, 


hnique and excellent memory also called for hearty 


spirited performance of a series of ten solo pieces. Uer programme in- 
Beethoven, Schubert, and 
ns, Chopin, and Liszt in the second part, 


Miss 


ding the names of Rubinstein, in the first 


nart, of Schumann, Saint-Sa 
is most judiciously arranged. A numerous audience rewarded 
Bock with enthusiastic applause 
—The third concert of the New York 
ew instrumental composition by P. Tchaikoffsky, a suite for full ore! 


introduced this con 


Symphony Sociciv included a 


tra in D minor. Since Hans von Biilow 


pianoforte concervos here s ‘veral years ago the public has beee me uce- 
} 


other ot his works, beth greater and smaller 


quainted with numerous 
Mr. Neuendorff gave la 
’ ) 


poem, ** Francesca da 


t season two of his most elaborate works—a syn 


phonic Rimini,” and a very long symphony 


Tehaikoffsky’s style is that of the modern German school, beginning with 


While he is 


sentatives of that period. he has learned from 


Schumann and ending with Liszt. wanting in the original 
genius of the great repr 
them the art of powerful 


These are the characteristics of his last 


instrumentation and finished construction. 
composition, of which Dr. 
Saturday last. \nother 
New York of 


merit.  M, 


Damrosch gave an excellent rendering on 


interesting feature of the evening was the début in 


M. Adolphe 
Fischer’s tone i 


Fischer, a violoncello player of very great 


not very powerful, but it is very sweet 


and pure, no 


matter on what siring or in what position, and his execution is marvel- 


the typical characteristics of the Belgian school, which 


. and to which M, Fi 


These ar 


lous, 


has educated so many eminent artist cher belongs. 
His first number, a concerto by Camille Saint-Saéns, is a composition in 
which perhaps nothing higher is attempted than to exhibit the best quali- 


it bristles with breakneck di 





ties of the virtuoso. iculties, which were 

mastered by M. Fischer with the most perfect ease and with a placidity 

that was delightfully reassuring for the hearer. In thor- 
f 


pin’s pianoforte nocturnes 


one f those 


oughly martistic arrangements of one of Chi 


} 


which ought to be excluded from serious concerts M. Fischer shy 


better stvle of tone, and in his second solo number, a Tarantelle of his 





own composition, he displayed an amount of technique which astonished 


and delighted his audience. The remaining orchestral numbers, Beetho- 
ven’s Pastoral Symphony and Wagner’s introduction to ** Tristan und 
Isolde,” were given with the refined taste which, as a rule, cl 
Dr. Damrosch’s performances. 


—In one of his conversations with M. Soret Goethe looked into the 


future and gave three guesses, which are not without inte: 


sent juncture : 


* Dined with Goethe. He spoke much, and with admiration, of 
ander von Humboldt, whose work on Cuba and Colombia he had begun 
to read, and whose views as to the project of making a passage through 
the Isthmus of Panama appeared to have a particular interest for him 
‘Humboldt,’ said Goethe, * has, with a great kn t 
riven other points, where, by making use of some streams which flow 


wledge of his subje 


rr OY ™. vw 


Nation. 








the Gulf of Mexi t he ‘ linav} erhaps better 1 ed that P i 
ma. <All this is reserved for the future and for an enterprisit pirt So 
much, however, is certair hat if thev s ‘ in t Y il 
hat ships of any burden and s ( iN 1 y 
Mex Gulf t e Pacifie Ocear hor . , 
\ » hu nt cis d ! | : 
+} United Sta nin de ‘ ‘ , t . 
\ K mnmiot \ \ hanas li vi i 1 \ ! S 
lecided pre >the West ‘ VV 
ied and peopled the ce tra dthe R vy Mou 
may, tur ermore, be f seen th yr tl W s ’ 
Ocean, where nature has already forn , t ony 
ho. portant Commercial towns w id va for the 
of a great int ourse between China and t Kast Indi nad 1 i 
States In such a case it would not only be desiral hart 
sary, that a more rapid communication s tld be 1 ntained betw 
eastern and western shores of North Amerien, both by merehant s 
nen of-war, than bas hitherto been possible with the tedious, « 
able, and expensive voyage round Cape Horn, lt ef 
is absolutely indispensable for the United States to effeet ay 
the Mexican Gulf to the Pacific Ocean : and Tan rinin thev w 
Would that T 1 ight live tos it! But Isha not | 
another thing—a junction of the Danube and t It] 
dertaking is so gigantic that T have doubts of its com: ! t \ 
when I consider our German resources. And thirdly and tly, 1 ld 
wish to see England in possession of a canal through the | is Su 
Would | could live to see these thre reat works! It w ow \ hy 
the trouble to last some fifty vears mor rt verv 7 
‘] ff{tv veurs which Goethe wished for have con nad 
'} ft ( ! if | 
versation was held on Wednesday, February 21, 1827 ’ 
p. 222o0f Mr. John Oxenford’s translation of Goethe's *Cony 
Kckermann and Soret’), and of the three things G 
though only one is accomplished, ot ‘ \ 
being shortly begun 
— A\ new work is announced to appear bv subseripti nb 
deserves the special notice of astronomers, of librat 
raphers whose collections contain works ou ast sls It 
‘Bibliographie générale de VP Astronomie, ou Ca v net lique des 
ouvrages, des memoires et des observations astronomiques publ 
Vorigine de lvimprimerie jusqu’en 1850, par J.C. Houzeau, Directeur de 
Observatoire Roval de Bruxelles, et A. Laneast 311 | ire d 
établissement.” The work is already } ly i \ 
three thick octavo volumes. These will be pubsished i . , 0 
100 pages. The price will be 80 centimes, or 38 per 1 f 
16 pp., and the work can only be had by addressing the authors at the Roval 
Observatory, Brussels, Belgium. A brief deseription of the admirab! 
adopted and of the contents is as follow r) Lire Volumes er ! ( 
I. Ouvrages, Il. Mémoires, 111. Obser . | I 
subject-index and also an author-index. Vol. [, @ s, relates to 
books separately printed, These have been examined, ett] directly 
through the standard bibliographies of Lalande. Erleeke, Sehetbel, and 
ot he rs, and ‘lassified by subjec ts, TI at is, under t Thine fa subject, 
AS Pol yue ai S et a ( [ } ’ : ~a bd f history of the 
origin of the question is given, and e works (A) in favor of th 
motion « } earth and iB c st vi rl} ii Ul f « | 
wok is s whnand b g d as ) e id 
times from the authors’ hands, sometimes from standard bibliographic 
An example of an entrv from (B 
: hee a ’ xtis 
bu 1 ‘ stes cunde mons T vo, Rostochii 
O24 ‘ ! tto, St -4 
Les resed ne t Ast 1.8 ‘ me sider s tia 
In ¢ ete 
P re P IVT e ( € ( e sagit encore q ( ri ‘ er 4 
ques hys 
Other sul sare treated in ‘ nie 
Vol. I... Wen s, classifies all the memoirs published in journals 


transactions of scientific societies, etc., in the same way. It is sufficient 
index by Drs. 


n-General’s Office, 


does 


now publishing by the Surge 


does for medicine. An example of the form of entry is : 

*TIssERAND. Note sur l'invariabilité des grands axes des orbites des planétes 

* Paris. Crh., LXXXIL. 1876, 442 

ll refait la démonstration de Poisson, « combinant le mémoire de La Grange de 
1809 avee certains pass s du mém de Jacobi sur Uélimination des na@uds dans le 
pr t = LTOIs ¢ 


Vol. TIL. Obs fions, contains a Classified list of the observations of 


each planet, ete., and extensive references to all subjects of observation 


It is, in s] ssified subject index to the five hundred or more vol 

umes W 1 have been hed by astronomical observatories, and also 

to all observations published in’ scientific journals, transactions, et 

something on tl model Carl’s * Repertorium der Cometen-Astro 
i . _ 








©'*2 


nome Vhen it is considered that the publications of observatories (ex- 
cept those of Washington and Greenwich) are entirely without proper 
indexes, it will appear that this volume alone will approve the work to 
professional astronomers. The complete classified lists of the other vol- 
umes Will enable the librarian at once to answer uny question as to the 


contentsof his workson astronomy. The biographies of astronomers pre- 


ented make the book valuable in a library of reference. Few persons 


know the immense labor involved in such a work, or even in one small 
part of it: but those consulting it will find that in some way all their 
wants have been attended to Nothing of the kind has been publish din 


Astronomy of anything like its value, and the writer, who speaks from 
personal experience of this kind of work, contidently commends it to the 


class of readers which it seeks to reach 


*Staats- und socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen’ is a series of mo- 
nographs edited by Professor Schmoller, of Strassburg, as a supplement to 
Holtzendorff und Brentano’s Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, ete. It is de- 
signed for papers which are too long and too special in their character for 
the periodical itself, while yet having a distinct bearirg upon the practical 
questions of the day to which the periodical isdevoted. In general they may 
be said to belong to that field in which the editor is so distinguished—the 
application of economical principles to historical problems ; they discuss, 
for the most part, questions of historical finance. The first number, of 
118 pages, published in 1878, is by Professor Inama-Sternegg, of Inns- 
bruck, upon the formation of great estates (Die Ausbildung der grossen 
Grundherrschuften) in the Carolingian time. It is easy to see how im- 
portant this investigation is for the history of feudalism—especially on 
its so much neglected side, its relation to the peasantry ; it is, moreover, 
an almost wholly unexplored field. The essay consists of four chapters, 
besides a short introduction. The first chapter discusses the mark-com- 
munity, which was the starting point in the entire process, especially in 
The second is statistical ; the third 
treats of the development of great estates ; and the fourth of their social 
influence. These two chapters contain the substance of the work, and 
are remarkably clear and exhaustive statements. 


its social and economical aspects, 


We have never scen 
described so fully the process by which the free peasantry was gradually 
brought into serfdom, or a condition analogous to it ; nor is there, prob- 
ably, so complete an account of the social condition of Germany at this 
period as that contained in these chapters. The fourth chapter is, per- 
haps, the most interesting. The author shows that the eighth century was 
distinguished by a rapid economic advance, which was not without its 
influenee in subverting the freedom of the peasantry ; when great for- 
tunes are made rapidly, the weaker go to the wall. It was imperatively 
necessary, however, in the interests of economic progress, to pass from 
and the 
formation of great estates, with the feudalism that grew out of it, was an 
essential step in civilization. 


the narrowness and isolation of the earlier agricultural life ; 


Here, too, the author shows clearly why it 
was that in Germany (the same thing is true for France) the feudai order 
of things, and so the modern, which grew out of it, was not based upon 
the earlier mark-communities, but upon the so-called vi///calion, while in 
England the feudal unit, the manor, was identical with the township, 


VILLARI’S MACHIAVELLI AND HIS TIMES.* 


"ILLARIS first volume is a picture of Italian politics and society at 
the close of the fifteenth and the opening of the sixteenth century. 

If this first instalment of his great work lacks something of biographical 
interest it has the immense merit of bringing into a clear light the para- 
dox of the Renaissance in Italy—that a period of new birth was also a 
period of national decay, and that the country which first entered into 
the spirit of modern European life perished at the very moment when 
surrounding nations were putting forth new power and energy. The ex- 
istence of this paradox Villari, at any rate, makes so plain that even the 
most careless student cannot henceforth fail to observe what is after all 
one of the strangest of phenomena. ‘‘ We behold in Italy,” he writes, 
‘‘an enormous “intellectual activity. On all sides old traditions, forms, 
and institutions were crumbling and disappearing to make way for new.” 
The scholastic methods give way to the new philosophy. The iirst steps 
Commerce and industry flourish. An 
Italian discovers America. Printing becomes an Italian trade. 
learning is universally diffused. 


are made in scientific experiment. 
Classical 
The scierices of politics, of war, of ar- 


** Pasquale Villari. Firenze : Successori Le 
Monnier 
* Niccald 


Linda Villari 


Niecold Machiavelli ¢ i suoi tempi.’ 


Machiavelli and his Times. By Prof. Pasquale Viliari. Translated by 
London : C. Kegam Paui & Co 
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chitecture, and of history are either created for the first time or reviyed 
from the dead. The age of Leonardo da Vinci, Machiavelli, Brunellese}j 
Perngino, Raphael, and Michael Angelo is certainly an age of life, of 


hope, and of progress ; yet in the midst of this vivid splendor str 


and inexplicable contradictions were to be found. This people of Tt 


so rich, so industrious, so intelligent, before whom all Europe stood, 


as it were. in an eestasy of admiration—this people was rapidly falling 


into corruption. Everywhere liberty was disappearing. tyrants springing 


up; family ties grew weaker and weaker; the domestic hearth was pyro- 
faned ; no man trusted any longer to the good faith of Italians. Bot 
politically and morally the nation became so feeble that it could no 
longer withstand the shock of any foreign power ; the first army that 
passed the Alps traversed the peninsula almost without striking a blow, 
and was soon followed by others which devastated and trampled upon the 
country with equal impunity.” 

Let it, however, be realized that both the bright and the dark side of 
this description are true, and the question at once suggests itself, What 
is the explanation of the undoubted fact that the pioneer of European 
civilization ultimately fell far behind nations which were almost barba- 
rous when Italy was full of light and culture, and that the development 
of Italian intellect appears to have been almost bound up with decay in 
all the qualities which make up the moral character of a nation? Many 
of the explanations which pass current are most unsatisfactory. To point 
out that Italy fell from her greatness through her moral corruption, is 
little else than to restate the very fact which requires to be accounted 
for. To say, again, that the peninsula became a prey to foreigners because 
Italians were torn by the spirit of faction, is indeed to call attention to 
a circumstance which contributed to the ruin of the country; but Italian 
party spirit does not of itself explain why it was that Italy could not re- 
sist invaders, for the country was at least as much divided by the spirit 
of party during the Middle Ages as at the period of the Renaissance, 
whilst medieval partisanship did not produce half the evil which resulted 
from the same spirit of faction in a later age. Villari, who fully per- 
ceives the nature of the problem to be solved, has the merit of suggesting 
considerations which afford, at any rate, a partial explanation of the 
calamities which afflicted Italy. ; His theory is in effect that the rapidity 
of Italian progress led the country to the brink of an inevitable social and 
political revolution, which, owing to foreign intervention, Italians could 
not conduct to a successful issue. The different points embraced in this 
view ought each to be carefully considered. The groundwork on which 
it rests is the fact that Italian civiiization, like that of ancient Greece, 
was a civilization depending upon the astonishing intellectual and _politi- 
eal activity of small city communities. The city, or the commune, played 
a part in Italy which it has never played in any other country of modern 
Europe. Florence and Venice, to take the two typical Italian republics, 
pressed forward to the condition of civilized states at a time when France, 
England, and Germany were comparatively barbarous countries, still 
weighed down by the burden of the feudal system. The result, however, 
of this very progress was that Italy at the moment of the Renaissance 
bad outgrown her institutions, and, what was of at least as much conse- 
quence, had to a great extent thrown aside the moral and political ideals 
which influenced the rest of Europe. Everything in Italian life, ani 
especially the rise of tyrannies, marked the necessity for some revolution 
It is possible, one may perhaps say probable, that could the states of the 
peninsula have been left to themselves the changes necessary for the fu 
ther progress of the country would have been carried out. Some one 
state or monarch might gradually have gained either leadership or su- 
premacy, and thus have given to Italians that unity which was in thei! 
case a necessity if they were ever to maintain independence or to achieve 
a career of peaceful progress. The intervention, however, of foreigners 
arrested what may be termed the natural development of Italy, and fo. 
more than two centuries and a half prevented the states of the peninsula 
from attaining that national spirit which is proved to be for the states ot 
modern Europe an essential condition of progress. Villari further makes 
clear that foreign intervention was itself an almost inevitable result of the 
condition at once of Italy and of the states by which she was surrounded. 
A city, for example, like Florence, which, while the whole country was 
going to ruin, bent all her efforts to the subjugation of Pisa, inevitably 
became dependent on foreign powers. A country such as France, where 
powerful monarchs were surrounded by armies longing for war, was cer- 


tain—one might almost say fated—to invade a. land which was at once 
civilized, disunited, and, so to speak, unarmed. 

Villari’s solution of the problems presented by the history of Italy in 
| the sixteenth century is, a» far as it goes, true, but is also almost certain'y 
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1) : ‘sa. 
plete. He does not fully perceive that the early advances in civil- | 
.yation made by the Italian republies were made at the cost of deviation 


Jan. 22, 1880] 


what has turned out to be the true path of modern progress. ‘The 
a tial difference between the classical world and the world of modern 
| pe is that the basis of classical civilization was the city, whilst the 

; of modern society is the nation. The Italian states were formed 
the classical model. They were towns, the free citizens of which 
ned the subject country districts. They had many of the merits, 
Some of 


these faults were indeed intensified, for the curious blending of feudal 


thev had also most of the defects, of classical republics, 


| classical conceptions which is apparent in the city governments of 
the widdle ages, divided a mediwvai town from the country districts de- 
pendent upon it by even a harder line than that which separated the 
citizens of a classical state from the dependent population who had 
not the full rights of citizens. The great step made by modern civili- 
zation has been the gradual blending of town and country; but this 
step in the path of progress was one which tne Italian cities were far 
jess capable of making than, say, a country like England, which must 
have appeared to a statesman such as Machiavelli almost barbarous. 
[he Florence, indeed, of Lorenzo de’ Medici (1469-1492) must have ap- 
pear d to the men of that age rich in all the elements of civilization in 
which the England of Edward IV. and Richard III, (1461-1485) was de- 
ficient; but we can now see clearly enough that England had, even before 
the end of the Wars of the Roses, in substance advanced further on the 
true road of modern civilization than Florence. The position of an Eng- 
lish yeoman was politically better than the condition of the inhabitants 
of the villages round Florence. 
the rights of a freeman. 


The yeoman was a British subject, with 
The Tuscan countryman could not even be 
trusted with arms by the city, which could constrain his obedience but 
could not command his loyalty. 

The Renaissance, further, was, it must be remembered, from one 
point of view a period of reaction or revival. To use a happy expression 
of Viilari’s, men found the new world of modern life in seeking to revive 
the old world of classical literature. Still the movement was, in its form 
at least, a revival of classicalism, and, in a country like Italy, consisting 
of cities which were in reality states, like those of the ancient world, had 
It is, for 
instance, apparent that the very revival of ancient learning intensified 
the exclusive spirit of Florentine liberty. 


a tendency to reproduce the defects of classical conceptions. 


Savonarola’s feelings and 
principles were in the main those of a monastie reformer, but where he 
was not a monk he was a patriot of the Greek or Roman type. His 
loyalty was loyalty to Florence. He welcomed the French invader 
as a deliverer of the Florentine state. His very patriotism (and the 
sume thing must have been true of men in every way his inferiors) led lim 
to a policy radically inconsistent with the independence of Italy. Another 
example of what we may term the classical spirit is seen in Machiavelli’s 
schemes for forming an army of free citizens ; but the crowning proof of 
the fatal turn given to Italian history by the predominance of civie rather 
than national patriotism is seen in the view predominant among Italian 
statesmen, that the great danger of Italy lay in extension of Venetian 
power. ‘l'o this must be added another characteristic of Italian states- 
manship, which greatly added to the reputation of Italian politicians 
whilst it wrought deep evil to Italy. This characteristic was the overes- 
timate of the personal side of political life. The Italians undoubtedly 
were the earliest diplomatists. Men like Machiavelli perceived what the 
untrained statesmen, say of England or Germany, had hardly learnt—how 
large was the part which diplomacy, and diplomacy of a very personal 
character, might play in the contests between states and nations. They 
invented and carried to perfection what has sometimes been called king- 
craft. From them not only Italy but the whole of Europe imbibed the be- 
lief that the great aim of statesmen ought to be to gain their own ends by 
working on the sentiments, the prejudices, or the interests of kings and po- 
tentates. That this idea of politics, which made statesmanship a mat- 
ter of intrigue, tended to undermine both public and private morality, is 
obvious. What is not perhaps so often remarked is, that it tended to 
conceal the importance to statesmen and rulers of acting in harmony 
with what may be called the permanent forces which govern society. 
Every one now knows that almost all truly successful statesmen, from 
Louis XI. down to Prince Bismarck, have owed the greater portion of 
their success to their having, either by virtue of insight or of happy acci- 
dent, enlisted in favor of their schemes some strong popular feeling or 
interest. This was precisely the aspect of politics which Italian states- 
men and their followers hardly understood. A Florentine diplomatist, 
could he have returned to life between 1860 and 1870, would have been 


rray a 


Nation. G: 


able to enter with the utmost keenness into the contest of wits by which 


first Cavour and next Bismarck outmancuvred the French Emperor 
Such a politician might probably enough have suggested strokes, includ- 
ing possibly the occasional use of assassination, which would have escaped 
the acuteness and have shocked the conscience of both the Piedmontese 
and the Prussian statesman. But the Florentine diplomatist would have 
found a difficulty in pereciving that neither Caveur nor Bismarck owed 
half so much to his astuteness as to the fact that he had behind him all 
the force, in the one case of Italian, end in the other of German, national 
sentiment. 

It is easy to perceive how the view of statesmanship which made it 
consist in the arts of diplomacy naturally grew up in the Italy of the 
sixteenth century. It is also easy to perceive that this onesided concep 
tion of politics was almost certain to lead Italian states to ruin. If, in 
short, we ask why it was that the Italian Renaissance led to something 
like the ruin of italy, the answer sppears to be, first, as suggested by 
Villari, that the rapid progress of Italian civilization necessitated a politi- 


cal and social revolution which the country was, owing ina great degree 
to foreign intervention, unable to effect; and, secondly, that Italian 
genius was, owing in part to the very circumstances which at one time 
placed Italy in advance of other nations, incapable of perceiving as 
clearly as did the statesmen of less civilized countries, what was the trae 
direction towards which nations should steer that were to pass from 
the barbarism of the mediwval world to the true new world of modern 


f 
civilization. 


ICELAND'S ANNALS.* 


ae the initial volume of the series of Icelandic texts to be issued by the 
. University of Oxford no better work could have been selected by the 
delegates of the Clarendon Press than the ‘Sturlunga Saga.’ It has bere 

tofore been edited but once—by the Icelandic Literary Society in its very 
earliest years (1816-20)—and then in a most uncritical way ; and that 
edition has been so long out of print as to have become virtually inacces 
sible to English and American scholars. Its style and method distinguish 
it as one of the best of the many remarkable productions composed by 
Icelandic writers during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 
while it is comparatively free from the corruptions introduced by the 
copyists into the texts of the other greater sagus. In its matter it em- 
braces the period of Iceland’s annals most instructive to the student of 
the history of Teutonie civilization—the final century of the Icelandic re- 
public. The little Teutonic colony, planted in a land and under cireum- 
stances especially favorable to the development of an independent 
national life and an independent national literature, passed through 
the culminating period of its political and social prosperity in the years 
between the beginning of the eieventh century and the closing half of the 
twelfth. 
domestic dissensions which finally put an end to the national existence. 
As Dr. Maurer, in his ‘Island von seiner ersten Entdeckung bis zum 


Untergange des Freistaats,’ has so well shown, the fabric of Iceland's po- 


This prosperity, however, itself nourished the seeds of those 


litical institutions rested upon the godord, or temple community, which, 
with the decay of the old faith, lost the religious part of its character and 
became purely political. At the head of the godord was the godi, who 
in the beginning exercised the functions both of priest and magistrate. 
So Jong as each of the communities into which the land was thus divided 
had its own godi, whose power extended over no other community—so 
long. in other words, as each godord remained distinet and intact—there 
wus little danger of any resulting evil, for each of the chiefs was the equal 
of every other. The godar of each quarter or district, in the district 
Thing, or of all quarters in the Althing, met on equal terms. But unfor- 
tunately the office was alike hereditary and transferable, and this led to 
disastrous consequences. By marriage, by direct inheritance, and by 
purchase these godord began at length to fall into the possession of a few 
wealthy and powerful families, whose ambition and avarice filled the 
commonwealth with turmoil. A singular provision, which in its incep- 
tion was evidently designed to guard the personal liberty of the members 
of these communities, turned out to be fraught with ill. Any citizen, if 
dissatisfied with the head of the community in which he lived, was 
allowed, without changing his residence, to place himself under the pro- 


**Sturlunga Saga. Including the Islendinga Saga of Lawman Sturla Thordsson and 
other works. Edited, with prolegomena, appendices, tables, indices, and maps, by Dr 
Gudbrand Vigfdsson.’ Oxford. 1878. 2 vols. 8vo. New York: Macmillan & Co 

*An Icelandic Prose Reader. With notes, grammar, and glossary. By Dr. Gudbrand 
Vigfasson and F. York Powell, M.A." Oxford. 1879. 8vo. New York: Macmillan & Co 











« of another godi. This soon gave to a rising chiet reve clientele 
distributed in all parts of the island. 
| 1) nd degeneration of the godord system were. perhaps, tl 
, d cause of the republie’s decline Another was the position 
, 1 | e churel With the introduetion of Christianitv and the 
nf } } nel a priesthood the river sinst } ver Was 
{ il l. the change being gradual, the demarea- 
\ t undefined. Cont s+ naturally resulted. 47 
Skalbolt and Tlolar were of rat i th the powe ul ei 
‘ I ntercourse with No iv V mothe rlunate a ent 
times—unfortunate dn more ways than « The leeland ( 
\ d by Rome under the jurisdiction of the hhishops of Tron- 
\ the present Throndhjem or Drontheim), the then Norwegian capi- 
i it was natural that the kines of Norway should « irly coneel\ 
i of making the boundaries of the secular domain coincide 
with those of the = spiritual, The members of the great Ieelandic 
families, too, in their visits to Norway, soon learned the fascinations 
of irtly favor, and, on their return, by their graphic accounts of 
what they had seen—theirs was a nation of sagamen—infatuated others 
with an admiration of royalty. Like Ulrich, in Schiller’s * Wilhelm 
Tell,’ this semi-nobility at last grew weary of ruling a nation of shep- 
herds, and longed for stirring deeds and brilliant exreers under the 


banners of kings who were indeed foreign, but whose lancueze was still 


} 


the language of Ieeland, and who delighted to honor those who illus 
. 


trated that language by works such as the motherland could not produce. 

\l] 
bring about 
boul 


the story of the stormy times which these various causes tended t 
is told in the Sturlunga. The tale is necessarily one of tur- 
battles and sea, 
But there 


are brighter, or at least lighter, sides to the picture. The daily life of the 


nce—of quarrels, forays, assassinations, by land 


ling and rapine, insidious assaults and brutal revenges, 
times, the social customs prevalent among the peculiar people of a pecu- 


liar clime, traces and traditions of a heathen age side by side with the 
newer practices of Christianity, strange superstitions contrasted with a 
simple religious faith, feasts and festivals and weddings, the shifting 
scenes of every-day life at court, occasional gleams of patriotism, flashes 
of poetic wit—all these things are portrayed, often with an intense drama- 


tie vigor and always with historie fidelity. Through the panoramic narra- 


tive runs the thread spun of the fortunes and struggles of the Sturlungs— 
Ieeland’s To this family belonged the author of the larger 


part of the work, Sturla Thérdarson (born 1214 or 1215, died 1284), who was 


greatest family. 


in eye-witness of the principal scenes he portrays, and a participant in all 


great events of the age. His more famous uncle, Snorri Sturluson. 
uithor of the Sagas of the Kings of Norway, whom Walter Scott some- 
where styles the Cicero of the North, but who better deserves the appella- 
tion of the Northern Herodotus, is. until his death, the central figure : 


he 


eace-loving Thérd ; Sturla’s brother, Olaf, known as the White Poet: 


but all the Sturlungs play their parts—Sturla’s father, + sagacious and 
} 

sighvat, the other uncle of the historian and his daring son, Sturla. the 
namesake; and Snorri’s weak-minded son, Orekia. 
Of 


historian’s beloved 


whom the reader soon comes to despise. the other characters, the 
erafty and wicked Earl Gizur, who presides over the final suicidal 
rites of the republic, when the land, in, 1262-64, quarter by quarter, 
swears fealty to the Norwegian monarch; the cruel Kolbein, the unswerv- 
ing foe of the Sturlungs, and Thérd Kukali, their avenger, are perhaps the 
principal ones. The possession of the godord now passed to the crown; 


the old common law which had made an active political life both possible 


and necessary, gave place to a written code ; the Althing became a mere 
shadow of itself; and the great houses—the Sturlungs and Oddaverjar 


and Haukdelir—which, in the midst of their turbulence, had at least pre- 
served the traditions of a better past, passed away with the common- 
wealth. 

No other of the Ie landic sagas has been so well edited, and rarely has 
any work been edited with such a complete critical apparatus. The pro- 
is by far the best sketch of the 
ncient literature of Iceland yet given to the public, and ought to be 


le~omena of 245 closely-printed pages 
parately reprinted. It includes analyses of all the sagas, chapters on 

the skaldie and eddie lays, and treats with great fulness a hundred ques- 

ol 

elaboration of the newest the 

poems (pp. 183 to 194) 

the Western Isles 


tion interest. Among them may be cited, merely sample-wise, the 


ory in regard to the origin of the eddie 


namely, that they assumed their present shape in 


that is, in the Orkneys, Shetland, the Hebrides, Man, 


and on the adjacent coasts of Ireland and Scotland), among the Norse 
colonists, whose emigration from the .parent land began before the dis- 


covery of Iceland. ** The lays ae, in fact, to these islands what the saga 
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was to Lee] The large colored map of Ieeland in the twelfth century 





which is attached to the second volume may serve to illustrate many of 
the sagas, and . necessary aid to their compre hension, noting as it doe 
the different godord and the boundaries of the quarters. The ex ursus 
on the site of the logherg (mount of the law), accompanied by a Inap of 
the Thingvellir, is of interest, whether the reader adopt or not the theory 7 
advocated by the editor, Dr. Maurer. and the Danish topogra) ; 
Kanlur gainst all the traditions of t later past. The volum 
likewise 1 fuc-similes of manuscripts, various readings, genealogi 
tables, and f indices. The editor. it need hardly be said, is Dr. Gud- 
brand VigfGsson, whose noble Ieelandic-English dictionary was publis 
even years ago ] V the Clarendon Press. 

Dr. Viefiisson’s labors ought to give a great impetus to the study of 
I ndic among the English-speaking nations. Heretofore, in order to 
become familiar wiih the classie literature of the North, it was necessary 


io learn Danish, as all the aids to the study of Icelandic were in that 
language. The 


‘Ieelandie Prose Reader,” by Dr. Vigffisson and Mr. York Powell, includes 
ramimar not essentially different, though less elaborate, than that pre- 


cow th 


y are surpassed by those in our own tongue. 


ao 


fixed to the Oxford Dictionary, and a glossary complete enough for the 








beginner. The texts are well selected, oceastonally from inedited manu. 


scripts. American students will be especially thankful for the saga « 

Erik the Red, which relates to our own continent, and which is her 
| for the first time, from the best text. Useful to the critical 

scholar are the specimens of manuscripts, preserving the orthography of 


printed 


the copyists, the extracts from the treatises of the ancient grammarians, 
The 
notes to the body of the work are full of valuable suggesti ms. Those 
from the first Teelandic 


New Testament (1540)—comprise an interesting account of the various 


the section on runes, and the specimens of old Swedish law texts. 
accompanying the translation of St. Matthew 
editions of the Icelandic Bible. 


RECENT NOVELS.* 
A” ‘Earnest Trifler’ deserves some critical attention for more reasons 
- than one. Although published in Boston, its author is known to be 
a young lady of Western origin and habitat, by name Miss Mary A. 
Sprague, of Newark, Ohio. The book has met with a marked suecess, and 
has been the means of procuring for Miss Sprague an amount of trans- 
Alleghanian journalistic fame which we will not say is beyond her deserts, 
but must, we think, have somewhat surprised her. One Ohio newspaper, 
in the course of an elaborate review, announces that the book ‘* threatens 
to create a furore something like that aroused by little Fanny Burney’s 
romance in the days of Dr. Samuel Johnson.” With that unblushing 
efrontery which the Ohio critic has no doubt caught from exposure to the 
air of Ohio politics, it remarks that it almost ** goes without saying” that 
the author is an Ohio woman ; but attempis to reassure its readers by 
adding that ‘tin Boston and New York people are reading it 
and that *‘it has passed the ordeal of perusal in the most cultivated cir- 
Another 


Ohio newspaper publishes an * interview with Professor Sanford, of the 


eagerly,” 
cles in this country, and has been enthusiastically approved.” 


Cleveland Female Seminary,” at which institution of learning Miss 
Sprague was formerly a pupil. The head-lines introducing the interview 
to the reader begin ‘* Miss Sprague—School Life of the now Famous Au- 
thoress.” The Professor was, like a true gentleman, ‘reluctant to say 
anything that would in any way compromise the modesty of Miss Sprague, 
which he greatly admired,” but felt obliged to mention that ** she was one 
of the kind that a teacher always likes to have in his classes, . . . highly 
honorable, conscientious, full of fun,” but never allowing ‘‘fun” to in- 
terfere ‘‘ with herduty.” The Professor further declares that he is not 
surprised at Miss Sprague’s success, and remarks that he understands that 
‘‘the Newark people are as much gratified over her success as if they 
themselves had written the book.” A more enterprising correspondent 
of the same paper has done better than this, and had an interview with 
Miss Sprague herself, in company with ‘‘a prominent citizen of New- 
ark.” He desertbes the father of the novelist as ‘‘a wealthy, intelli- 
gent, well-educated gentleman,” and the family as consisting of ‘* three 
sons and two daughters, the latter element being the more prominent.” 
The “Sprague girls,” it seems, have always been * popular in Newark 
society ": but whether the cause of this popularity is to be found in the 
intelligence they have both been noted, or in ‘‘ their inde- 
pendence in wearing what they please without regard to fashion,” is 
Miss Sprague’s life, strange to say, has been ** an uneventful 


for which 


not stated. 


\n Earnest Trifler” Boston : Houghton. Osgood & Co. 1879 











eter sie 





Jan. 


iitherto. The interviewer goes on to draw a striking picture of 
\Jjce Sprague’s personal appearance, describing her “ form,” her eves, ete 


nally her dress—‘ta neat-fitti 


to the throat 


ng black silk trimmed with velvet, 


ed close up and supplemented by a white linen 


No one could read a novel by Miss Sprague after this introduction to the 
| without a lively interest in the work. To tell the honest truth, “An 


Trifler’ is a clever little love-storv of a sort that a clever woman 


vs best how to tell. Rachel Guerrin, the heroine, is a New Engiand 


iving in a secluded village, through which a railroad has been laid 


to 


‘wo engineers come the place, re; resenting two types familiar 
novel readers—one the strong, earnest man, given to de p and over 

ming feelings, but poor at the expression of them: the other a gas 
¢ butterfly, charming in conversation, agreeable to women from his 

ty and society, but more given io expression than to emotion, With 
chel both of these gentlemen fall in love, and, of course, the strong, 
earnest man marries her, Itis just at this point that we are rather disap- 
inted in Miss Sprague’s novel. It appears from one of the newspaper 
ounts from which we have been quoting that Miss Sprague is study- 
iz in the What resemblance there is be- 


ween the stvle of James and that of Howells we are at a loss to guess, 


style of James and Howells. 


uit in Miss Sprague’s disposition of her heroine’s fortunes she has certainly 
If ‘An Trifler’ had been 
written by the latter it is an absolute certainty that Rachel would not 


not followed Mr. James’s method. Earnest 


have married the strong, earnest man. She might possibly have married 
his rival, or not have been allowed to marry any one at all; but the 
Miss 


and James, it ought to be brought to her 


strong, earnest man would never have married her. Again. if 


Spraqcue 1s emulating Howells 


better 


The distinction 
‘*shall” a 


and * should” may possibly not be regarded by the Cleveland 


than she does. 
“will” and 


notice that they write English 


between the proper and improper use of nd 
‘* would” 
Female Seminary as a necessary part of an Ohio young lady’s education, 
and we shall therefore say no more about it, except to mention that the 
use of these auxiliaries is one of the old-fashioned tests still applied by cis- 
knife 
at the table as a cutting instrument solely is among old-fashioned people 


Alleghanian criticism to English composition, just as the use of the 


a test of breeding. There are a good many other faults in Miss Sprague’: 
English that we could point out, but it is hardly worth while. ‘An 
Earnest Trifler’ is a slight story by a clever young lady, who has, as 
many other clever young people of both sexes have done, put into it 

But in the nature of things it cannot have 


that life has yet taught her. 


taught them much. It may reveal to them something of the nature « 
the feminine heart and mind, and this is exactly what it has done f 
Her Rachel an of 


brought up, as so many girls are brought up nowadays, in a remote and 


Guerrin is attractive picture a girl 


Miss Sprague. 
sequestered corner of the world, but admitted through literature of all 
kinds to a viearious knowledge of men and cities. Her relations with her 
two lovers are well described. and her conversation is always bright. 


Indeed, it is in dialogue that Miss Sprague is at her best. Iler conversa- 


tions are always lively, if possibly a little too witty for real life. Bu 
not 
justify the intense interest he excites in Rachel's breast, and though Hal- 


stead 1s much better, it is really Halstead in the act of flirting with Rachel 


the other characters are not good. The strong, earnest man does 


flirtations are 
No 
attempt is made at narration, so that 1t is impossible to say what Miss 


that makes up most of his character as we see it. These 


certainly admirable, but flirtation does not alone make a novel. 


id to be any 
Miss 


If she will take our advice, she 


Sprague could do in that way, and there can hardly be sa 


4 


plot. Under these circumstances it is impossible to tell what 
Sprague will prove Chpable of in future. 
will fear Ohio critics, especially when bringing editorial tribute, and go 
on as she has begun, learning what she can from life, as lately from her 
instructors at the Cleveland Female Seminary, and telling in turn only 
What she knows. 

Miss Fothergill is already favorably known to novel-reacers 
author of the ‘ First Violin,’ 
time of its first appearance. 
in common beyond the author’s simple, natural style. 
cerns itself, of course, with love; this time not with love in the 


as 
which was noticed in these columns at the 
The two stories do net possess 


* Probation * e 


many traiis 
wsthetie 
xtmosphere of a German musical capital, but amid the prosaic surround- 
Myles Heywo d 


Po 


young man and an employee in this factory—of 


an intelligent 


ings of a Lancashire cotton factory. 
very humble birth, obsti- 
nate temper, strong ambition, and execs llent character, falls mn ik 
Ry Jessie Fothergill.. New York: Henry 


‘Probation: A Novel 
i 108.) 


1s7o Leisure-Hour Series, No 


22, 1880 } *he 
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ation. — 


> 
Adrienne @lisset, the half-English, half-European niece of old Mr. Blisset 
his life the t in which the 


acquarmntance Miss Blisset at 


who has come to spend the evening of in wn 


mill ts situated. Myles makes thi of 


town library, and protects her from the insults of a brutal but well-to-d: 


young man, whom he afterwards thrashes soundly at the Club.” Ss 
bastian Mallory, the young owner of t fa ry, retut f ’ 
travel, and also falls in love with Miss Blisset, and asks her to marrv I 
She, however, is all the time in ve with Mvles I { \ ! 
voung man has been through terrible sufferings, mart \ 
is drawn well and so, too, is Mvles Heywood Wit } eat | 
the storv. however, the author is less suceessful. Sebastian is rath 
woman’s man, while his mother’s pride and contempt f t ow 
classes” seem to be overdone. Miss Fothergill has rather injured the 
effect of the otherwise well-imagined ve-storv of Miles an \d 1 by 
bringing in Myles’s family, who are on as leve far below f 
the heroine that her marrving one of them s sa tout of the qu 
tion. We cannot help, too, from this and various er indications, sus- 
pecting the author of a desire to make her nove demonstration of t] 
moral superiority of the poor and humbly-born to the rich and well born 
However, in this we may do her wrong, as Sebastian Ma vis wu 
edly a good eharacter, and Helena Spenceley also turns out well, after ad 
versity has softened her. ‘The story itself is clumsily and vn 
aged. as was that of the ‘First Violin.’ Description and dialogu 
Miss Fothergill’s forte, as is the ease with most of her sister novels 
‘Hope Mills* is a co-operative novel. One of the principal lessor 


taught by itis that enterprises which fail when carried on upon the basis 








of individual ownership and responsibility may be mate protita wl 
managed on that of industrial partnership. Particularly ! \ 
the new management is in the hands of a spirited voung W like Jack 
Darcy : and when he once puts his hand to the plough we have as lit 
doubt that his balance-sheet will prove a favorable on that he w 
timately marry the beautiful Trene Lawrence, and not Miss Ba { 
latter being from the outset clearly destined by the aut} for Frederick 
Lawrence, the quondam school-fellow and friend of Jack, whose cha 

is first spoiled by prosperity and then made over again by adversity i 
Miss Barry. There is nothing very original or interesting al Hop 
Mills’; but its effect, if any, on the stock of mills carried on in the non 
co-operative way would be depressing. 

‘Tiis Majesty, Myself* is good enough to excite regret that it is not 
better. It is an expansion of ashort story that appeared a vear orn wo 
in Serthner’s Month/y, and bears the evidences of such treatment, it mal 
limits being somewhere between those of its two for The hero of t] 
story, a deformed and suffering genius, assumes in tl he funetions 
of a Greek chorus, explaining the other characters with effusion and ad 
miring the action with ecstasy Although we are unable to enter into ths 
enthusiasm so far as to mistake the lay figures the book for real flesh 
and blood, there is no small power shown in th -t sk gj nd 
in the beginnings of their development, and we Ss sap pointed 
to find that anything more than this, which may | reality only 
a rather indefinite statement of the problem of the book, is a little bevond 
the author's se pe. The characters are numer us, as They iould be to 
allow of seven deaths, but skilfully managed enough to seem more nume- 


rous than they are, and to give the principal quartette the air of living in 
} 


the world. It should be said that the author evidently had a serious pur- 


pose in writing his (or her) book, and that he looks at life far more se- 

riously than the authors of better novels have sometimes done. 
Those who have given a warm welcome to Miss Phelps’s former books 
‘ob: bly find a } lace for h latest, a collection of short stories maiz iV 





reprinted from the and called. from the title of the 


monthly 1 
Miss 


wgazines, 


) 
— _ ] } “> ° ’ ] ‘ 
1ilSt, senied Orders Phelps excels in stories of 


kindly and lonely 


women. ior the most part single. warped into an eccentricity that is quaint 


s and acti- 
The best ‘ f 


narrow life withdrawn from all the realiti 


‘ov a 


Vities of the world save the important exception of charity. 





t : es is of such a Woman, a poor dressmaker without friends, who 
b nes, through her goodness to all who need a helping hand at th 
boarding-house where she lives, the central figure and mam-stay of them 
all, albeit quite unconsci usly. She tells her own story, and yet leaves 
the impression of this unconsciousness, a difficult artistie accomplish- 
ment, for which Miss Phelps ought t ive a lounge mark : witness the 
fuilure of Dickens in * Bleak House.’ * The True Story of Guinever’ has 

Hiope Mille; tween Friend and Sweetheart By Amanda M. Douglas.’ Bos 
t : Lee & Shepard : New York: Charles T. Dillingham ISSO) 

liis Majesty. Myself No-Name Series foston : Roberts Brothers 

sealed Orders. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps.’ Boston : Roberts Brothers 
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nothing to do with anything real, but is prettily fanciful. Queen Guin- 
ever, who is in this case the charming little wife of a master carpen- 


ter, is saved just on the brink of the catastrophe, and, with her sor- 





rowful lesson fully 
what similar but less successfully told story is ‘The Lady of Shalott. 


The heroine of * Running a Risk’ needs to be told sharply that the only 


ined, brought back to happiness again. A some- 


risk she runs is in consequence of her selfishness and sentimentality. The 

remaining tales are more or less marred by a meagreness of observation 
and experience, and by strained expressions of strained modes of think- 
ing, which produce an unpleasant effect of what we may paradoxically 
eall the eccentricity of commonplace 

‘Doctor Hildreth’ is almost spoiled by eccentricities of all kinds. 
The doctor is a peremptory little man of the kindest intentions, who 
avenges the irritations of life upon his phlegmatic and mentally amor- 
phous wife. Besides these the materials of a conventional love-story are 
eked out with a match-making mamma, her two marriageable daughters, 
the conquering hero and his rival, the heroine with a French companion 
who has had ‘‘a past” and does the heavy villany, an old-maid aunt, 
two robbers and a tramp. 

It is dificult to make out whether the object of the author of ‘ True 
as Steel’ was mainly literary or moral, and this in itself raises an objec- 
tion to the book. The scene is laid in France before and during the 
Franco-Prussian war, and the hero of the story is M. Clodion, the head of 
the Verified-Title Department in a certain Government office. His life is 
one long piece of self-sacrifice, which ends in his having himself shot 
instead of his nephew, who has been condemned to death by a German 
officer. The idea of a life of unrequited self-sacrifice is not an unfamiliar 
one in French fiction. Such masters of the art as Balzac and Droz have 
both made use of it in their own way: but it is one which requires con- 
summate ability in handling. The difficulty with Madame Colomb’s way 
of managing it is that she fails to make it interesting. M. Clodion is un 
doubtedly a very good man, and meets his self-inflicted death with true 
nobility ; but this is not enough. A mere statement of the facts of the 
case does not arouse our sympathies. Owing to the unfortunate constitu- 
tion of the human mind goodness as such is not interesting. The 
struggle of a man to save his own life may be very exciting ; so may be 
his struggle to save another’s. But the mere fact that A., being at liberty 
and in no danger of death, substitutes himself for B., and dies in his 
stead, is a very different matter. Unexplained it may excite curiosity, 
and might thus, in the hands of a Gaboriau or a Collins, serve as the 
groundwork of some blood-curdling tale of crime and love. When it 
is explained by the fact that the hero is a truly good man, the story, as in 
this case, too nearly suggests a syllogism: All truly good men die for 
their nephews ; M. Clodion was a truly good man ; therefore, M. Clodion 
died for his nephew. But we know very well that the major premiss is 
not true. Weare willing to admit that some truly good. men may die for 
their nephews, and that M. Clodion was a truly good man ; but the conelu- 
sion that he necessarily dies for his nephew does not follow. In order that 
this logical hiatus may be bridged, we must have a vivid picture of the 
internal struggle in M. Clodion’s mind which leads to his voluntary 
death. We must be taken into his confidence and made to feel that 
it is a very great and terrible struggle that leads to this tragic result 
Instead of this, the reader at the end of the book is rather in the position 
of Combaleuf, who observes that *‘ it was just like him,” as if M. Clodion 
had been in the habit of dying for his nephew from time to time. 


The Bible of To-day. A Course of Lectures by John W. Chadwick, 
Minister of the Second Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1879.)—These lectures are eight in number, 
four treating of the Old Testament, one of the Apocrypha, and three of 
the New Testament. They were written during the winter of 1877-78—for 
the author's ‘‘own people "—and published ‘* with the hope of propagat- 
ing their ideas somewhat beyond the circle” of the original audience. Mr. 
Chadwick’s object in preparing them for the press was ‘to condense into 
a single volume, modest in size and cost, the principal results of the best 


historical and scientifie criticism of the separate books of the Bible, and of 


their mutual relations.” For this volume he lays no claim ‘to any virtue 
of original research or exhaustive presentation,” but he justly trusts that 
it will be found ** at once compact and comprehensive.” 

As to the Old Covenant, Mr, Chadwick’s standpoint is sufficiently de- 


* Doctor Hildreth. By Alfred Ludlow White.’ Philadelphia: J. B Ue oe & Co. 
‘True as Steel. By “adame Colomb. Translated by Henry Frith.’ 
tions. London and New York: George Routledge & Sons, 
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fined by the bare mention of his chosen leader, Kuenen ; it is the stand. 
point of general radicalism, of revolutionary subversion—not in obedience. 
to temper or the behests of a formula, but to the dictates of thoroughgoing 
scientific enquiry, strict and logical, which overlooks no detail and shrinks 
from no generalization, The main conclusions reached by this school, which 
has become simultaneously flourishing in Holland and Germany—having 
in the latter country risen from Vatke, through Zunz, to Graf and Well. 
hausea—will be startling enough to nine-tenths of Mr. Chadwick’s best- 
prepared readers. Let us state some of them: Moses is not the author 
of the Pentateuech—either of the chapter which relates his death, or of 
those which describe the creation of the world, or of the accounts of the 
lawgiver’s own career; in fact, not of a single chapter. Moses was not the 
founder of Hebrew monotheism ; he was no monotheist. The so-called 
Law of Moses is not his. The oldest parts of the Pentateuch were writ- 
ten, and not exactly as we have them, hundreds of years after his death ; 
Deuteronomy, the first Book of the Law, was given to the people more 
than eight hundred years after the date commonly assigned to his death ; 
the bulk of the Pentateuch, embracing portions of Genesis and Exodus, 
and almost all of Leviticus and Numbers, was composed a thousand 
years after that date. Most of the Levitieal legislation was unknown 
before the Babylonian captivity. Joshua is neither the author of the 
book named after him nor the organizer of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
Samuel was a soothsayer, and his Jehovah a cruel god. David was neither 
wiser nor better, and the whole of his history is opposed to the notion of 
his having written a singie one of the one hundred and fifty psalms. Nor 
did Solomon write the book of Proverbs or a part of it, or any of the 
books ascribed to him. The prophets Elijah and Elisha combated the 
worship of Baal, but they had no rebuke for the worship of Jehovah 
under the form of a young bull, as practised at Bethel. 

The first historically-known representatives of pure monotheism are 
Amos and Ifosea, closely followed by Isaiah and Mieah. Israelitish mo- 
notheism, with its higher ethics, had gradually and slowly been deve- 
loped ; it became triumphant in the nation in the time of Josiah, about 
620 Bc., when Jerusalem was made the exclusive centre of worship, and 
Deuteronomy was promulgated as the Law of God. But this reformation 
was also a victory of the priestly spirit in Israel over the free prophetic; 
and formalism, as soon after developed in the captivity—by men like 
Ezekiel against men like “the Great Unknown” of Is. xi.-lxvi— 
| finally rose to the dimensions of the Levitical legislation introduced by 
| Ezra and Nehemiah, under Persian dominion, about 450 b.c. The Pen- 

tateuch was then complete, and all of it was falsely ascribed to Moses 

and direct divine revelation. The tragic end of Josiah’s reign, the de- 

struction of the Temple by the Chaldeans, the Babylonian captivity, and 

utter powerlessness under the Persians had brougnt about a general decay, 

which glaringly manifests itself in a comparison of the prophets of the 

Persian period, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, with the prophets of 
| the eighth century B.c., Amos and his followers. As Ezra’s Pentateuchi 
falsified the history of Israel’s origin, so, two centuries later, Chronicles 
falsified the history of the kings; pious priestly motives inspired both 
transactions. As patriotic and religious ardor had induced the Deuteron- 
omist to cover himself with the garb of Moses, so the Apocalyptic writer 
of the time of the Maccabees presented himself under the mask of Daniel. 
Judaism became Talmudical. New doctrines, concerning immortality, 
resurrection, angels and devils, paradise and hell, were introduced. 
These and Messianic expectations paved the way for Christianity. 

Having thus epitomized Mr. Chadwick’s outlines of the religious end 
literary history of Israel, even beyond the sphere of the Old Testament, 
we expect to be asked, Does the author prove all these startling points 
concerning the Hebrew Scriptures? To this we must answer, He does 
not, nor does he pretend to do so. Piles of books and dissertations 
were needed gradually to mature the critical results which Mr. Chad- 
wick lays before his public in his first four lectures, and in these there 
is no room for even an epitome of the arguments. Our author's pre- 
sentation of the main parts of his subject is both thorough and 
lucid. His diction, always energetic, is for us sometimes too much so ; 
his delineations of fraits are occasionally too vivid, his praise and 
blame too much accented; here and there bis tone reminds us of Oort, 
Kuenen’s foremost disciple, who so often reflects the intrinsically com- 
bative tenor of his master’s * Religion of Israel,’ and so seldom the Socratic 
placidity of his * Prophets and Prophecy in Israel.’ Most of these re- 
marks hold good also of Mr. Chadwick’s treatment of New Testament 
| topies, which, on the whole, however, will appear to his readers less novel, 
| and comparatively almost conservative. It demands no full statement 
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